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THE 


TRUE LIFE. 


STAUFFER. 


I was thoroughly a woman of the world. I 
dressed in the height of its fashions ; I pa- 
tronized its follies; I practiced its deceits; I 
lived in its conventionalities. There was little 
of solid learning in my head, and less of genu- 
ine philanthropy inmy heart. Iwas supreme- 
ly selfish ; I made no sacrifices myself, yet I 
was continually demanding them of others. 

I was fond of flattery; I loved to produce 
effect. Often did the flush of pride deepen 


the color on my cheeks, as I sailed throngh | 


the crowded rooms, and heard the half-whis- 
pered exclamations, ‘‘ How grand!’’ ‘‘How 
superb !’? 
they were not the only expressions I heard. I 
was standing, one evening, in the conserva- 
tory. The cool air fanned my fevered brow, 
and the sound of music and dancing came 
floating out from the wide walls. I heard 
voices among the shrubbery. 


‘‘Isn’t she beautiful?” True; : 


‘* There is little about Corinne May to ad- : 


mire. She is simply a butterfly!’’ 

‘* She is a cold, heartless coquette. I speak 
from a bitter experience.’’ 

My heart beat fast, and the veins at my 
temples swelled with anger. The one was 
Mr. Pemberton, the author; the other, one 
who had been at my feet the night before. 


The latter I could forgive, but the man of 
talent—never! There was bitterness in those 
words, coming as they did from him. He was 
the only man whom I had ever raised, in my 
estimation, above the common level of men. 
My heart throbbed for revenge ; he should re- 
pent those words in bitterness, and at my 
feet. 

But as that never happened, I am still una- 
venged—and it is better so. All the charms 
of art and nature failed. It was not mine to 
conquer. At the close of the season he was 
gone; I had awakened no interest in him; in 
his estimation I still remained—a butterfly! 
I am now humble enough to say that he tho- 
roughly did me justice. During the remainder 
of that night of folly and pleasure, I was mis- 
erable, discontented with myself, and every- 
body else. A pale, intellectual girl became 
the belle of the hour, and I left in disgust. 

Among the visitors at my father’s house, 
was a clergyman. He was a tall, handsome 
man, rather taciturn, and with a retired air 
about him, that fitted him little for society. 
Indeed, he rarely went into society; and 
when he did, there was a constrained, ill-at- 
ease atmosphere about him, that imparted 
some of its chilliness to others. He was 
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naturally a gifted man; and to this he had 
added a thorough, systematic course of educa- 
tion, coupled with much personal observa- 
tion. He conversed freely—that is, with 
those with whom he was intimate. What he 
said enchained his hearers as well as profited 
them. 

He was not a gloomy man; a guide-post, 
with the way to the shadowy tomb written 
upon his face. He believed that God was 
good; he felt that we were created to be 
happy: he knew that the world was beauti- 
ful. He seemed to look at everything with 
such clear, true eyes. He could read your 
character at a glance; he knew your follies, 
your weak points, your inconsistencies. Yet 
he seemed to use this power leniently—and 
very much so with me. In our intercourse he 
did not lessen my friendship for him, by ab- 
ruptly attacking my foibles, nor make me 
think him less a man of God, by leaving them 
entirely alone. He showed me wherein I 
erred, in a quiet, unassuming way—perhaps 
more by his manner than his words. 

He would take me out of myself, as it were, 
and place me where his own inner perceptions 
had placed me. Then I could see how fruit- 
less had been my life, and how deformed I was 
in the eyes of simplicity andtruth. YetI was 
. willful one; there was pride in my heart; I 
was wedded to the follies of the world. The 
revelation did not make me better; and as we 
never stand still in our spiritual relationship 
to God, I must say that it made me worse. I 
half hated myself, and, as a consequence, the 
things around me. Mr. Athol was pained at 
this; there was reproof in his eyes, and it 
seemed to me that he smiled more sadly every 
day. 

I was conscious that he loved me. This 
consciousness came to me through many 
months—slowly, gradually, certainly. He did 
not say so in so many words, or by so many 
acts. He was not the man to do that. I 
divined it in his glance, in his anxious solici- 
tude, in little things that were nothing to the 
world, yet much to me. Companionship in- 
creased the affinity between us more and more. 
We are always exerting an influence upon the 
characters of those around us, and he was in- 
fluencing mine very much. 

If I did not love him in return, I am sure 
that I did not hate him. I don’t know how it 
was, but I at last began to learn that he was 
very dear tome. He would often come into 
the library to converse with my father. The 
latter was a Christian, and an elder in Mr. 
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} Athol’s church. 
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He was a warm friend, an in- 


| different enemy, a loving husband, and an in- 


( 


dulgent father. I was the only child, and 
upon me he lavished all his affection. Every 
whim was gratified, every folly passively 
yielded to. He regretted my thoughtfulness, 
and my inactivity ; he was a good man; but 
he was not one of those stern, positive, un- 
wavering men, who throw themselves into the 
breach and save us. Ethan Athol was to «dk 
that for me. 

As I have said, he often would come to the 
study to talk with my father. Sometimes I 
would be present; not a participant in the 
conversation, but an attentive listener. The 
latest novel would drop listlessly into my lap. 


} I would clasp my hands together, and silently 


it seemed to me 
His elo- 


quence was the eloquence of simplicity ; there 


gaze into that animated face ; 
to deepen in its spiritual radiance. 


was no egotism about anything he said; he 
never seemed to be thinking about himself. 
He was not one to sluinber upon the walls of 
Zion; neither did the voice of his watchful 
ness, nor his warning seem to say, as it so often 
seems to say in others of his profession, ‘1 
have come to prepare the way of the Lord. 


The enemy are upon us; they are at the oute: 


gate. Become ye holy en as Iam holy 
Sometimes he would cease talking, almost ab- 
ruptly as it were, and look at me. As his 
glance met mine, his grey eyes would grow 
warmer and warmer, and beautiful in thei: 
love forme. I would turn my face away, and 
gaze out of the window—and those soft, mes- 
merical eyes would be still looking at me from 
among the shrubbery. 

At last it turned out as it was to be. I 
loved him ; perhaps not warmly, passionately, 
for women of the world, and at my age, do 
not love in that way. I loved him with a sort 
of calm, holy, abiding love—in the same quiet 
way in which he loved me. I sought his so- 
ciety more; I entered more often into the 
I tried to do right; but 
I went less into com- 


grandeur of his soul. 
O! how often did I fail! 
pany; I endeavored to store my mind so that 
I could better appreciate him whom the Lord, 
in his goodness, had given me ; so that I might 
influence others for good, just as he was influ 
encing me. 

We became engaged. I cannot remembe: 
the time when he asked me to become his 
wife; indeed, I am not sure that he ever asked 
me. Bnt I know that there was a time when 
we wholly understood each other; when | 
would sit beside him, and pass my fingers 
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through his hair, and look up, oh how trust- 
ingly, into that face, fairer to me than all other 
faces. 

In the great fashionable church I seemed to 
see noone but him. My eyes were ever turned 
to the pulpit, and my ears drinking in the rich 
tones of that voice, speaking of life, and hope, 
and love—of the life beyond the grave, of the 
hope that waiteth, of the love that endureth 
all things. 

But a serpent came into the Paradise of our 
love. It was my passion and my pride. A 
servant, one morning, broke a magnificent 
porcelain vase, the gift of a dear departed 
friend. It was lying in fragments upon the 
parlor floor, and a young girl, a very child, 
was looking with apprehension into my face. 
I was in a dreadful passion. The serenity that 
had come into my face during many weeks, 
went out of itin a moment! My eyes were 
in a blaze, my temple veins were full, and my 
lips twitched nervously. 

‘‘My God! what have you done, Hortense ?”’ 
I cried, cruelly and discordantly. ‘‘I could 
kill you—yonu little wretch !”’ 

I caught the poor child by the shoulders, 
and shook her roughly—so much so, that 
when I let go my hold, she fell upon the 
floor. 

In looking up, I caught the eye of Ethan 
Athol. He was standing in the door-way. 

‘°Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain” he said, solemnly. ‘‘ Co- 
rinne—is it possible !”’ 

His face was very sad, and his eyes were as 
reproachful as his tone. 

My veins were on fire, and I was indifferent, 
then, to what I said or did. His words and 
his presence made me still more angry. 

‘“‘Anything is possible with me, Ethan 
Athol,’’ I said, savagely. 

‘“‘Anything wicked, do you mean ? 

‘You have intruded, sir.” 

‘‘And I am sorry for it—sorry for your sake 
and for mine.” 

‘*T am not responsible to you, sir, for my 
words, ’’ I retorted. 

‘¢ But you are to God, your Maker.” 

His voice trembled—not with passion, but 
with sorrow. He was quite pale in the face, 
and he pointed upward with his thin, white 
hand. 

‘‘Then I shall crave His forgiveness, and 
not yours,’ I said. ‘‘ Will you please to 
leave the room ?”’ 

‘*Miss May, I shall never annoy you any 
more.”’ 
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‘*Then I shall be all the more thankful for 
‘.* 

He was gone. There was something so cold, 
so stern, so different from him, in that last 
glance, that I shuddered. 

I could not restore thet broken vase ; it was 
nothing. I could not restore that broken 
friendship ; it was all the world to me. Oh, 
how I regretted those words; how I wept, and 
mourned, and prayed! I would have gone 
down into the dust at his feet, as I paced my 
room that evening. Yes, /, proud, arrogant, 
defiant—at whose feet others had knelt, would 
have knelt in the deepest humility of soul to 
that plain, quiet, unassuming Missionary of 
the Cross! Ah! love worketh strange things. 

But it was too late. He never came to our 
house again. I never met him, save on the 
street, and then he simply bowed to me as a 
friend. I did not go any more to hear him 


preach. His voice would have brought that 
fatal hour to my memory, and I would have 
grown more wretched than ever, in my self- 
abasement. His labors soon called him else- 
where, and I did not see him for three years. I 
heard of him often, though: some of his ser- 
mons, but more often, beautiful extracts from 
them, came floating to me through the news- 
paper world. 

I put my better nature behind me; I again 
rushed into society, and again became its ac- 
knowledged queen. But society had no at- 
tractions ; my eyes saw only tinsel and show, 
and my ears heard only hollow, meaningless 
sounds. There was a great sorrow in my 

The world 


heart, and it grew upon my face. 
said, ‘‘She is suffering. She has found her 


own, It will do her goo 2 


I was stopping at the Girard House in Phila- 
delphia. I had arrived there the day before, 
and was in my roomreading. A little boy was 
shown up by the servant; he handed me a 
note, which I opened and read. It ran as fol- 
lows: 

Dear FAarcon: 
I have learned, by the arrivals, that you are 


at the Girard House. I am dying. 


come and see me? My little boy 





you the way. 
October 9th, 1856. 
There was no mistiness about that—though 
there was a mistiness in my eyes. How that 
simple signature took me back into the long 
ago! Iwas again at the Evergreen Seminary, 


” 


up in ‘‘No. 7,’’ that sweet old room, open- 
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ing out upon the winding brook, the shady 
walks, and the beautiful vista of scenery. 


My room-mates were with me; the sweet } 


poetess of the green hills of New Hampshire, 
and the gentle Agnes Byrne, she who was now 
waiting by the darkling river of death ! 

I saw the ‘Nun Agnes,”’ as we called her, 
again before me—with her soft, sunny hair, 
her dove-like eyes, and her sweet, classic 


mouth. We had been more than common } 


friends. She was so different from me; she 


passive, and positive ; she weak, quiet, yield- > 


ing, child-like ; I strong, vivacious, bold, un- 
compromising, a veritable woman even then. 
Our love was a love of opposites. She looked 
up to me for hope and strength. I took her 
under my protection; her tormentors shrank 
away at the sarcasm of my words, at the fire 


in my eyes, at the scorn upon my lips; she } 


was wholly unapproachable then. Oh, how 
those soft eyes and crimson lips thanked me 
for it. 

Once we all three stood together at the win- 
It was a calm, starlight night ; 
They were 


dow in No. 7. 
we were talking of the stars. 


gems to shine in my ebon hair; they were } 
5 


white bands to beckon on the child of song; 


they were beads to string in the rosary of the ; 


prayerful Agnes! Those different expressions 
were our characteristics. 
Agnes ’’ was about to go on before—to tread 


the beautiful pathway of the stars. 


I laid aside my jewels ; I put on my simplest } 


dress; I parted my hair plainly over my 
brow. Was I not going to the bedside of a 
dying friend ? 
thought I had never looked so beautiful be- 
fore. Ah! I was taking some of my pride 
with me. 


Her child led the way. He was thinly clad. 


His mother’s hair and eyes were there, but } 
his lips were not so fine and expressive. Per- } 
haps suffering had to do with that. We >; 


reached the street where she lived—the nar- 
row court—the wretched dwelling. 
up the long, winding stairs—we were in the 
room. 

“Nun Agnes’’ was beautiful still. Her 
face was paler, and her cheeks sunken, but 
the same trusting expression was in her eyes. 
She was still very much like the dear, sweet 
girl of the long ago—like my room-mate in 
No. 7. She took both my hands in hers. 

‘‘Well, Falcon, have you come ?”’ she said. 

They had always called me Falcon at school. 
I was so bold, so swooping, and would rise so 


high ! 
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And now the ‘‘ Nun } 


I saw myself in the mirror; I } 
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‘*Yes, Nun Agnes—and to find you changed 
so much.”’ 

** You have changed, too, Corinne.’’ 

She was looking at my hair, and my plain 
dress. 
> “T am still the proud, wilful one—a very 
> Falcon yet! I have changed but for the 
$ hour.’’ 
>} “T am half sorry, and half glad, to hear 
you say that; sorry because you have not 
changed for eternity, and glad that you so 
readily acknowledge your fault. I am dying, 
} Corinne.”’ 

‘*Oh, I hope not !’’ 

Her arms were around my neck, and I was 
weeping bitterly. 

“Your hope is different from my hope. 
Yes, I am going at last—to my Father’s home, 
beyond those gates studded with a thousand 
{ stars! Will you meet me there? Will you 
} lay aside your follies with your jewels, and 

grow lovely in the unspeakable richness of 
> Christ? The world is vanity; the hope of 
earthly life is vanity: the love of approbation 
There is nothing true but Heaven; 


is vanity. 
no hope lasting but the hope of eternal life ; 
? no approbation like the approbation of God 
Turn to Him 


and an approving conscience. 
} for my sake, Corinne.’’ 

‘*T will, Agnes ; not for your sake, but for 
my own. Experience has taught me how 
} very, very true your words are. Oh, I lope 
that God will be merciful with me still!” 

’ Her parched lips were kissing mine, and 
> her tears were dropping on my face. 
“Oh, I am so happy now! happy because 


you have promised me that.’’ 
>  ‘* My garments are white—my sandals worn, 
; Sweet angel within ! 
How piercing the blast—how sharp the thorn ! 
The night is cheerless—the wind is wild! 
My bruised heart sobs like a pitiful child ! 
How long must I wait ? 
O, evermore and forevermore 
Must I stand at the beautiful gate? 


We went? 


If I were a queen, I'd give my crown, 
Oh, angel within! 
Or famed, I would lay my laurels down ; 
Or rich, I'd yield thee my treasures of gold, 
For thy sweet shelter from rain and cold ' 
How long must I wait? 
Oh, evermore and forevermore, 
Would I pass through that beautiful gate 
‘Ts not that pretty, Corinne? Do you re- 
member it? There was three of usthen—and 
I am the first to enter that beautiful gate—‘O, 
} evermore and forevermore |’ ’’ 
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An hour afterward, and the prayerful Agnes { 


was dead. She had taken the veil; death 
stood between her, and me, and the beautiful 
unknown. 

Her little boy sat at the foot of the bed; 
there was a vacancy in his stare. His grief 
was too great for tears. I smoothed back the 
sunny locks of Agnes, and folded her thin, 
white hands over her breast. I kissed her 
lips, but they were, oh, so cold! It did me 
good to be alone with the quiet dead. There 
was a calm peacefulness growing within my 
soul. The first true, inspired prayer from my 
heart, went up in that dim, old room. 

Then a rich, full, sonorous voice broke the 
stillness. It was a familiar voice, but I did 
not dare to look up. Ikept my face buried in 
the pillow. I knew it was Ethan Athol. 

“The Lord upholdeth all who fall, and 
raiseth up all that be bowed down. The Lord 
is nigh unto all them that call upon Him in 
truth. Let all men bless His name forever and 
ever !’’ 

He took the cold hand of Agnes Byrne 
within his own, and looking into her face, 
said, 

** She has had her wish. She is dead !’’ 

“ She is not dead ; but sleepeth,”’ I said. 

‘*Yes; asleep in Jesus! Are you her 
friend ?’’ 

‘*Yes—as I once was yours !”’ 

I looked up into his face as I said that. He 
was slightly changed. He looked care-worn. 
His forehead gleamed still more whitely from 
his raven hair, but the same love for his fel- 
low men shone in his eyes. 

There was something familiar about my 
face and voice, and those words made him 
look searchingly at me. I saw that he did not 
know me. 


ESTRAN 


‘7 have many friends in Christ,’ he said. 

‘‘Ethan Athol,’’ I said, without taking my 
eyes off his face, ‘‘I am not, neither have I 
ever been, your friend in Christ, but through 
the help of God, I intend to be. I have been 
taught a lesson here. I have promised to 
meet my friend in Heaven. To do this, I 
must make my peace with God, and with my 


fellow-men. Ethan Athol, you forgive my 


; great sin against you?”’ 


He looked at me wonderingly. 
‘¢ None have ever injured me, whom I have 


‘not forgiven. Wherein have you done me 


any wrong ?”’ 

‘‘Ethan Athol, do younot know me? Iam 
Corinne May!’’ 

He knew me then. It all came back to him 
like adream. Oh, you should have seen his 
face brighten ! 

‘*Come to my heart, my beloved. 

That was all he said. I was in his arms, 
kissing that high, white forehead. 

‘*T am as gentle as the shorn lamb, now,” I 
‘* Neither 


” 


said, smiling through my tears. 
am I proud any more.”’ 

‘*The Lord knoweth the thoughts of man, 
that they are vanity. The Lord will not cast 
off his people, neither will He forsake his in- 
heritance; but judgment shall return unto 
righteousness, and the upright in heart shall 
follow it.’’ 

I was happy again. The world, and the 
world’s vanity, was nothing to me. I had 
found my true life ; it commenced by the bed- 
side of the dead Agnes. 

She was buried without show or ostentation. 
Her little boy is with us—with Athol and me— 
for we are married. My husband is still a 
minister of the Gospel, pointing out the way 
to Eternal Life ! 


GEMENT. 


‘* Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fell off, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When Heaven was all tranquility ' 
A something, light as air—a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
Oh, love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. 
And ruder words will soon rush in 


' 


To spread the breach that words begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 

They wore in courtship’s smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 

A tenderness round all they said ; 

Till fast declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of love are gone, 

And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds—or like the stream, 


That, smiling, left the mountain’s brow 
As though its waters ne’er could sever, 

Yet, ere it reached the plain below, 
Breaks into floods that part forever.”’ 
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HESTER 


A TALE OF 


BY HELEN L. 


al. 


‘Ir seems to me, Hester, that you are a! 
most always reading or writing, when I come 
inat night. Is your Winter sewing all done ?’’ 

‘* Not all. I sewed until eight o'clock, and 
then found myself dropping asleep, so I took 
pen and ink to keep me wakeful until you 
came 

‘Wasn’t your work of sufficient interest to 
keep you awake ?”’ 

‘* Why, making flannel wrappers isn’t very 
fascinating employment, yet I have managed 
to do a respectable evening’s work. See, this 
is all complete except the button-holes.”’ 

‘Well, when a job is so nearly finished, it 
would be as well to make an end of it before 
sleeping, wouldn’t it? I came out of Freder- 
ic’s just now. His wife was pressing a coat 
she had just finished for him—had her iron at 
the fire when I came away. She has learned 
to make shoes also, and showed me several 
very neat pairs she had just finished for the 
children. TI really think she is the most am- 
bitious woman I ever knew.”’ 

“That eternal Frederic’s wife!’’ thought 
Hester, and there was a sudden glow on her 
cheeks as she answered : ; 

“Ambitious! Yes; the kind of ambition 
that makes her wish to be distinguished for 
doing more work than any one woman in town, 
while she never opens a book, and is childishly 
ignorant of what is going on in the world.’’ 

Hester spoke sharply, and regretted it the 
next moment, when her husband replied : 

‘‘And a very safe sort of ambition it is for 


the wife of a man just setting out in life; 
more profitable, I fancy, than the ambition to 
write poetry for half a dozen newspapers.”’ 
And so rankling thorns were in the pillows 
of husband and wife, when sleep descended 
upon them that night, though Hester sat by 
the lamp long after her husband slumbered ; 
sat until every button-hole had its place in the ; 
completed garment, and the sheet she had } 
been writing, though blotted with tears, was $ 
filled to the end. ‘ 
Poor Hester! and poor Charles! They had 
been married but two short years, and this was ! 
the way of it! For how can two walk together, { 
unless they be agreed. f 
(184) 
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BOSTWICK. 


Hester had been married too young, was 
too undisciplined, too undeveloped, too much of 
a spoiled child at the time of her marriage, to 
realize properly its responsibilities, or the 
sacrifices it involved. She had been 

‘From her childhood’s years 
A being of sudden smiles and tears, 
Passionate visions, quick light and shade,’’ 
endowed with a truthful and affectionate na- 
ture, but impulsive, and wilful, and sensitive 
to a fault. Charles Irving had been attracted 
by her joyous, elastic temperament, and warm 
heart; he admired her quick, retentive intel- 
lect; he even knew, and smiled at her ‘‘ fatal 
faculty of rhyming,’’ though, had he suspected 
that the culture of that little germ of poesy 
had already become a strong necessity of her 
mental life, he would either have acquainted 
her with his belief, honestly held, that its in- 
dulgence was incompatible with a wife’s du- 
ties, or have altogether relinquished the idea 
of marrying a ‘‘literary woman.’’ ForCharles 
Irving, though slow to appreciate the talents 
which yield their possessor no tangible and 
material reward, was the soul of honor, and 
would have scorned to hide his true opinions 


upon the slightest point, from the young girl 


about to link her lot with his. Hedid not un- 


¢ derstand her spiritual constitution, its strength 


and weakness, its springs of good and ill, its 
capabilities of culture, its unquenchable thirst 
for sympathy. She did not, herself, know 
them—wrapt as she had been from childhood, 
in the fondest and most partial affection, how 
could she apprehend the latent good, the hid 
den evil, which are only ripened by time and 
trial. 

Three or four years passed, and then the 
wife, who, at longer and longer intervals, had 
sought recreation in her pen, laid it altogether 
aside, and for as many more, the dust lay 
thick upon her discarded writing desk that 
had been the delight of her girlhood. Did it 
lie upon her heart as well? No; we live ina 
world of compensations. True, when the reso- 
lution was first taken, there were sighs breathed 
in secret, and tears shed at midnight, and weary 
wakings in the morning, to feel that a bright- 
ness had gone from the sunshine, and a voice 
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of singing from the melodies of earth. Un- 
questionably true it is, that 
‘When the dream of youth departs, 
It takes something from our hears, 
That never comes again |” 

But Hester had come to see many points 
wherein she had erred through the ill-balance 
of her mental organization, and reasoning to 
extremes, had almost persuaded herself that 
poetry and sentiment were outlaws upon earth, 
and should be driven thence at the sharp point 
of ridicule and sarcasm. She had learned to 
believe in philosophy and expediency, and was 
growing stoical in the attempt to please her 
husband—she the older dreamer. 

Their married life had shown no more incon- 
want of harmony, perhaps, 
very few 


gruity, no more 
than the majority of married lives ; 
passages like the one described above, had 
darkened its records ; yet Hester knew that 
she failed to embody her husband’s ideal of 
what a wife should be—a mental, moral, and 
physical absorption of domestic duty and 
uninformed and unculti- 


family care, not 
’ with her stinted 


vated, (‘‘ Frederic’s wife,’ 
culture, and narrow views, had long ceased to 
be the paragon of his estimation, ) but informed 
and cultivated solely with a view to increased 
efficiency in the domestic field. Hester had 
determined to win peace of mind at any cost, 
and as the Giver of peace not unfrequently 
provides, the cost was less than she had an- 
ticipated. 

Her husband saw the change, and under- 
stood its motives ; herein, she was blest above 
many. Not that he fully appreciated her reso- 
lution—/e could scarce 
in discarding a taste, a habit, or an aspiration, 
that conflicted business affairs and 
interests. He 
and no sedatives. 
terfered, the well-organized machine of thought 


ly imagine a difficulty 


his 


no mental stimulants, 


with 
needed 
Except when sickness in- 


and action moved regularly on without jar or 
hindrance ; why was it that others so frequent- 
ly complained of obstructed wheels, and im- 
perfect self-adjusting power ! 

During these years, Hester was content, if 
not happy according to her capacity for hap- 
piness. If there were less elasticity and buoy- 
ancy of spirit, if she were less transparent, 
less enthusiastic than formerly, she had grown 
more thoughtful, more patient, more studious 
of herself and of God’s Providences. Shehad 
learned the superior safety of the practical 


view of life over the coleur de rose; she had | 


experienced the power of active, daily labor, 
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ing a disquieted spirit. Her companion’s par- 


‘ tial utilitarianism seemed better fitted for the 


real world, than her own intense and imagina- 


‘ tive dreams, beautiful as they still rose on the 


back ground of the past, dear as their memory 
remained. She learned to set a juster estimate 
upon the type of character represented by her 
husband; the strong, self-poised judgment, 
the energy, the uprightness, that made him a 
ssful worker in the 
learned, in all things where- 


wise and succe harvest- 
field of life. 
in they approached, to lean upon and trust 
him: ; in sickness or in which he 
could share, she had his kind sympathy and 
faithful care. felt that he made more 
allowance for her mistakes, than formerly ; in 


She 


any sorrow 


She 





short, that the distance between them was di- 
minishing, and herein was her exceeding great 
reward. 

So, in process of time, a kind of dim forget- 
fulness grew over the sears in her heart, where 
the old loves and longings had been pruned 
away, a8 moss grows upon a tree that has 
scarce been wisely and kindly tended by the 
gardener. A tree somewhat dwarfed, perhaps, 
and a little warped from the natural intent, 
yet with a thrifty principle of growth within, 
and on the whole, more useful, if not more 
symmetrical, than some growing in sunny 
places, with no wounds for the moss to cover. 

It would be difficult to say through what 
precise agency this state of things was finally 
changed. An acquaintance formed, here and 
there ; an association revived ; a few words of 
appreciation now and then falling upon her 
ear; the consciousness that no interest per- 
taining to the home which was the dearest 
place on earth to her need suffer ; more than 
all, the just and scrupulous study of herself, 
led her at last to renounce her determination 
of nevermore giving her thoughts to writing. 
Not 
dust 
it a new resolution taken. 


without much serious consideration the 
vas removed from her desk, and over 
Like the persever- 


ing genius of Miss Bremer’s ‘‘Home,”’ she 
said, ‘‘My husband shall yet be reconciled to 


my poor little gift. The acknowledgment may 
come or not, but the reconciliation must !”’ 
Hester’s heart longed for the acknowledge- 
ment. She longed to hear, ‘‘I am satisfied 
that you have been but true to yourself; I re- 
joice, true wife, that your faith and hope were 
greater than my charity.’”’ She commenced, 
and continued her efforts, not with the former 


feverish yearning for the recognition of kin- 
) dred minds, but in a calm and hopeful pa- 


in checking a too morbid sensibility, and calm- { 


tience. She expected no sudden nor brilliant 
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success in the so-called literary world, but she { 


did expect that the little key which the sure 
hands of faith and patience had wrought out, 
and polished for her, would unlock the inner 
sanctuary of many hearts. And she 


disappointed. 


‘ 


was not 
‘ straint from your pen. 


Time passed away, bringing her all of the | 
world’s approbation that she desired, and the 
greater satisfaction of feeling that her hus- } 


band rejoiced in her success. One thing more 
she coveted; the acknowledgment of this by 
one little word. 
slow to be broken, and it was long before the 
wife learned, from her husband’s lips, that he 
was satisfied with her course. It came at last; 
poor Hester ! 

Charles Irving had left his home on busi- 
ness which would require a protracted ab- 
It was near the appointed time for his 


sence. 


But the habit of years is { 
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done. God has given you a noble and beauti- 
ful gift, which, in former years, I failed to 
value as I should It has been a 
bitter thought, since lying here, that my death 
might seem to you like the removal of a re- 
But remember, dear- 


have done. 


est, it is my dying wish that you continue in 
the exercise of this talent, and that in it you 
may find some consolation for your grief, and 
some comfort for your loneliness.’’ 

More he would have added, but she checked 


him. Oh, was this the hour to which she had 


; looked forward with such fond hope, such 


return, and Hester, in her happy home, was ° 


arranging the proof sheets of her forthcom- 
ing volume, determined to offer them for his 
inspection, when a telegraphic dispatch was 


placed in her hands, summoning her to his > 
> “little gift,” chastened and exalted by sor- 


death bed. A railroad collision had occurred, 
by which many instantly met an awful death, 
and Charles Irving’s injuries were such as to 
allow no hope of recovery. 


eager longing! Her reward had come—the 
draught was sweet; must the cup that held 
it be shattered she quaffed? The 
flowers that should have made the only gar- 
land she coveted for her head—must she gath- 
er them from the brink of the grave? 

Even so had the Father willed it! Over 
that head, ‘‘ bowed like a bulrush,’’ the storm 
swept bitterly, yet, in its darkest hour, the re- 
membrance of those last words was exquisite- 
In after years, her 


while 


ly sweet and soothing. 


> row, made her name one of the shining lights 


At the close of a ; 


lengthened interview, in which he had con- } 
versed with much calmness, and in which the ° 
bewildered wife had borne little part, save by : 


sobs and prayers, he said : 
‘One thing more, my Hester, and I have 
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Lona ago, one golden Autumn, 
When the reapers bound the sheaves, 
And the North wind, from the forest, 
Stripped the gold and crimson leaves ; 
Then, across our oaken threshhold, 
Came the ‘‘ angel reaper’? bold, 
And he wrapped our little brother 
Closely in his mantle fold. 


But, by faith, we know he took him 
Far beyond the ether blue, 

Where the clouds of gold and azure 

Hide the eternal gates from view 





BROTHER 


of her country’s literature; yet more welcome 
to her heart than any praise, was the thought 
that she was but acting out Ais wishes; and 
every effort of her pen, before it met the pub- 
lic eye, was lovingly dedicated to him who 


had “ gone before.’’ 


THAT DIED. 


CLAIR. 


And we know, by life’s bright river, 
In green pastures, sweetly fair, 
Clothed in robes of snowy whiteness, 
We shall meet our brother there. 


Meet him on the shores immortal, 
Where life's flowers forever bloom, 
When we, too, have crossed the portals 

Earth is closing o’er the tomb. 
Though life’s chain has one link riven 
Worldly wealth cannot restore, 
Yet, this thought sweet balm hath given, 
Pain can never reach him more. 
Spring Hill. 
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LETTER IV. 
Dear Lizzir: 

Last evening Aunt Jemmy and I went up to 
dress, to receive some expected guests. 

“ Shall I put on my best bib and tucker,’’ 
she inquired, as she popped her head in at my 
door. 

‘*Certainly,’’ I replied. 
ceive, amongst others, one of the leading lit- 
erary men of our city.’’ 

‘* What kind of a critter is he ?”’ 

‘* Very pleasant, I believe,’’ I replied. 

‘* Wa-al, I'll do my purtiest.”’ 

In a short time she joined me. 
thick silk, of a rich, dark purple, brocaded in 
deep orange, and made with huge, puffed 


**You are to re- 


She wore a 


sleeves, and a waist about six inches long. 
Over this was a cape of real lace, yellow with 
age, and fastened at the throat with a diamond 
pin. 


richly trimmed with a faded ribbon, edged 


Her cap, also of lace, was yellow, and 


with tarnished gilding. 

‘* Where did you get that dress?’’ I cried. 

‘¢ Wa-al, C’line,’’ she replied, ‘‘I calkelate 
I owned this ’ere gownd a leetle mite afore 
your time. You see, this was a gownd my 
mother captivated my father in some time 
afore I was born. Land, C’line, this gownd’ll 
stand alone !”’ 

‘*No doubt,’’ I said, ‘‘ but ain’t it—ain’t it 
rather old-fashioned ?’’ 

‘‘T rether calkelate it is.. That’s one thing 
makes me wear it. C’line! don’t you see it 
goes to show our fambly Aad silk gownds some 
ways back.”’ 

‘‘But,’’ I suggested, “ hadn’t you better 
wear a newer one now ?”’ 

“T ain’t got a new one that’s nigh as good 
as this.’’ 

‘* We had better see ahout getting one.”’ 

‘* My stars, C’line! What’s the use o’ buy- 
ing anew gowndwhile this is good. It’s ruina- 
tiony to have two best gownds. 
begin to be equinomical now, C’line, or Char- 
ley’ll never make nothing.”’ 


‘‘T have been making you a cap, Aunty,’’ I } 
} a spell.’’ 


said, opening a drawer, ‘‘ for a birthday pres- 


ent. Charley said it came next week, but I 
should like to see you wear it to-night. Will 
you?” ¢ 


‘Land, C’line, that was rale considery of 


You’d better | 


I'll wear it. It’s yale purty, 
white satin trimmin’s looks so 


There, how’ll that suit ?’’ 
” 


Sartin, 
Them 
kinder neat. 
‘* First rate. 
‘*There’s a kiss! 
old auntie carries reound with 
I heerd the parlor door shet. 
Land, C’line, what a purty 


you. 


too. 


It’s all the thanks yeour 
her. Some- 
body’s come ! 
Are you ready. 
silk.’’ 

‘*One of my wedding gifts,’’ I said, turning 
round to show it off. 
friend. I like it.”’ 

‘**Land sez I should think so. 


” 


“Given by a dear 


It’s a beau- 
ty. 

We went down stairs. The author and 
Mr. Having 


greeted me, he opened a conversation with 


poet, H——, was there alone. 
Aunt Jemmy, which ran something in this 
way : 

‘‘It has been a day of unusual loveliness, 
Mrs. Evergreen. All nature seemed to smile. 
I noticed, as I came through the square, that 
the foliage is singularly luxuriant for the sea- 
son. 

** Dew tell !’’ 

‘*These are the days that rejuvenate us. 
We feel the springs of life renewed, and wish, 
with sunbeams, to open our hearts to drink in 
inspiration from the exhilarating brightness. 
I saw a scene to-day, as I passed up the street, 
that made me bless the sunshine. Shall I re- 
late it ?’’ 

‘* Sartainly.”’ 

‘*It was a babe, ill and suffering, the child 
of poor parents, who had crawled from the 
narrow court where, amid vice and wretched- 
ness, its mother passed the pleasant Summer’s 
day, and had gained the street. With child. 
it watched the passers-by, 
stretching its tiny form, and bathing in the 
light and warmth of the sun. Pale, poor and 
suffering, it reveled in the brightness.’’ 

“ Dear little critter !’’ 

‘*Have you visited many of the places of 
interest in our city, Mrs. Evergreen ?’’ 

“No. I calkelate to travel about a bit arter 


ish curiosity, 


‘“* Mrs. Carraway, I have three tickets for a 
collection of pictures now upon exhibition 
here. If you can spare an hour to avail your- 


} self of them, I assure you the time will not be 
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regretted. You admire paintings, Mrs. Ever- 
green?” 


‘““Yes. You’re rale kind, sir. I’m sure 


HOME 


nmr . ere? 
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} years ago, for her health, and she was rale 


; sick part of the time. 


C’line and I’d like to see the picters fust ; 


rate.’’ 

Mr. H—— handed me the tickets, and asked 
some questions about Charley. 

Mrs. and Miss Jones, dressed in the height 
of the prevailing fashion, came in, and I pre- 
ented Aunt Jemmy. Miss Jones raised her 


evebrows: but Mrs. Jones, seeing, in one 


‘ green, while you wer 


clance, the richness of Aunty’s silk and lace, ; 
evidently thought her wealthy, and forgave ; 


her eccentric dress. 

her daughter, 
‘Real lace, Jane! 

some rich relation.” 


{ caught her whisper to } 


Don’t be absurd, she’s } 


I helped nuss her, and 
I got rale fond of her. 

My guests now coming in in groups, | left 
Aunt Jemmy to meet them. Mrs. Mason ar- 
rived early, and with her was a beautiful girl, 
Miss Grenville, the authoress of many lovely 
sketches and poems which had gone straight 
to my heart. 

“Do you rem 


I was glad to meet her. 
ember meeting a Mrs. Eve: 
in P?” IT asked, wher 
the first greetings were over. 
‘*Indeed Ido! I think I owe my life to her 
kind nursing, while I was ill there. Dea 
Aunt Jemmy! Why, ” 
and went quickly across the 


why there she is 
and she left me, 


{ room. 


Jane was too much delighted at meeting Mr. { 


H——, to care for the rich relation, and en- 


aged himinconversation. Dictionary words, 


( 
4 


eleverly turned phrases, quotations, French { 


and English, fell around us like hail, and Aunt 
Jemmy’s eyes opened to their fullest extent. 
‘fin 





‘‘It is charming,’’ said Mr. H 


this cold, repellant world, to meet sometimes } 


a soul that throbs with sympathy, that beats 
with emotions answering to your own.”’ 
Two souls with but a single thought; 
Two hearts that beat as one '”’ 
sighed Jane. 
‘*To feel that all are not mercenary and cal- 
culating! Ah! there ismuch to endure, much 


to f 
like myself.’’ 

ty looked at his six feet of stature, with 
lers to match, and exclaimed, 








} 


shou 

‘Gimmeni!”’ 

‘“‘Ah!”? said Miss Jane, ‘‘ Genius, that soars 
above the vulgar souls around it, meets only 
obstacles along its path. You need some kin- 
loving heart to cradle your weary head.”’ 

‘Well, Inever!’’ said Aunty. ‘‘ The idea 
of that man in a cradle.”’ 

Mr. H 
Aunty a look, not of love, for spoiling her 
studied speech. 

‘Are you acquainted with Miss Grenville, 
Miss Jane,’’ inquired Mr. H——. 

**Land sakes, I know her!’’ spoke up Aunt 
Jemmy. ‘‘Ain’t her first name Cora ?’’ 

“Ttis! She is a poetess.’’ 

** Well, L.don’t know about that. She’sa 
dear, good gal. Do you know her, C’line.”’ 

“Not yet; but Mrs. Mason promised to 
bring her this evening.” 

“She boarded up at our town a spell, two 





‘Dear Aunt Jem 
her hands. ‘Oh, | 
** Well, if ever! 
Your che 
you’re rale purty.”’ 

Cora blushed, an 
looked on. 
young poetess ; her heart was warm and true. 

Mr. H—— add: { her with some higl 


y!’’ she said, taking both 
m so glad to see you !”’ 
Gracious, Cora, how you’ve 


altered, ks is raleroses now. My 





i kissed Aunty fondly. I 
Flattery had not spoiled the gifted 


} flown compliment, and was answered with th 


it against in the life of a sensitive plant | 


ired soul to smooth away life’s trials, some | 


bit his lip, and Miss Jane gave } 


rfect lady, but her hand 
was close clasped in Auntie’s, and she turned 
r gallant, to chat about 
s with Mrs. Evergreen. I! 


ease and grace of a pr 


from many an admiri: 
old scenes and fa 
noticed one funny little incident in these remi- 
niscences. Mr. James, Miss Grenville’s fian- 
cee, was standing near them, smiling at the 
eagerness with which his fair lady-love recalled 
her country vi: 

‘**Cora, do you 1 mber Jack ?’’ said Mrs. 
Evergreen. 

“Could I forget him !”’ 
Jack! how is he, Aunty ? 
Mr. James opened his eyes wide. 

‘*You was powerful fond of Jack 


cried Cora. ‘' Dear 


, Wasn't 
you?” 
** Indeed I was.”’ 
‘*My stars, how y 
to be sure! Jack used to watch for you, when 


u two loved one another, 


f aaiis 
you came to our house, and didn’t he run 


when he seed you a coming!”’ 

‘*Dear fellow !”’ 

Mr. James looked as if it would be rathe: 
a satisfaction to pull this unknown Jack’s 
nose. 

“Do you remember how you had to reach 
up to put your arms round his neck, and how 
he bent down to let you kiss him.’’ 

An exclamation from Mr, James, more ener- 
getic than elegant, made Miss Cora turn 
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round. 
she saw his face. 


Her clear, silvery laugh rang out, as 


‘‘Oh, Aunty,’’ she said, ‘‘we’ve made Mr. 
James jealous.”’ 

** Jealous, honey ?”’ 

** Yes, Auntie 

** Land sakes ! 


; jealous of Jack.’’ 
Jealous of a horse!” 


Mr. James turned abruptly away, and began | 


to talk to a group df ladies near him, but Cora 
did not let 
times in the evening, I heard her whisper, 
** Dear Jack !”’ 


**Cora,’’ said Aunt Jemmy, coming close to 


him escape so easily. Several 


her, ‘‘ Mr. H—— says you’re a Phoebe, and if 
I was you, I wouldn’t stand it.” 

‘“‘A Hebe, Aunty,’’ I said. 

‘* Wa-al, her name ain’t Phoebe, it’s Cora. 
Why don’t he call her by her right name.” 

Cora left her side to dance, and Mr. H—— 
came again to Aunty. It 


was evident that 


Cora’s beauty and intelligence had charmed 
him. 

‘*Mrs. Evergreen,’’ he said, ‘‘ how I envy 
you those sweet hours, passed in the society 
of the lovely being whose ardent love for you 
makes me sigh with longing to share such 
sweet communion.”’ 

‘*She never went to communion with 
I went to meetin’ at Mr. Fletcheres, 
went to the Episcopacies.”’ 

How fresh and ardent are all 
Her girlish enthusiasm delights 


me. 

and she 
‘Lovely girl. 

her thoughts. 


us, in this calculating world. Does she not 
remind you of Undine?” 

‘* Didn’t know her.’’ 

**So young and artless. Like some fair 


sylph visiting this dull earth for a brief sea- 
son, only to return to sport in freedom in her 
native element. Ah, Mrs. Evergreen, you are 
favored. You share her love.” 

‘* Laws ! You 
needn't fall in love with me, because you do 
with her. I lived a spell with her, but I ain’t 
her for all that.’’ 

‘Je ne suis pasla rose,mais jaivecu presd’elle,” 
said Mr. Hi——. 

‘“‘ Hey!” 

‘* Nothing ! 
fine ! 


I ain't no sportin’ elegant. 


Such companionship must re- 
Ah, few appreciate genius as she does. 
She quotes with an expressive grace I have 
rarely heard equalled. Did you ever hear her 
read my ‘‘ Murder of the babes in the tower.” 

‘*My gracious!’’ cried Aunty. ‘Did you 
murder a baby.”’ 

‘* Easy !’’ said Mr. James, ‘‘ he did not mur- 
der the babes, only the subject,’’ he added, in 
a lower tone. 
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‘*My! ain’t it orful to hear folks talkin’ in 
that owdasious way, about murdering babes in 
atowel. I thought p’raps he smother’d ’em 


What 


on 
airth are you larfin’ at, C’line.’’ 

‘‘Aunty,’’ said Charley, who had just come 
in, “here is a friend of mine, who was with 
me when I paid you my last visit at the old 
homestead. Do you remember George Arm- 
strong ’’ 

“Don’t I! He was a wonderfully pleasant 
spoken man; is he here ?’’ 

** Here !”’ 
elbow. 


said a hearty, genial voice at her 


She wheeled round. 

‘‘How do yeou dew! My sakes! I’m des- 
Cora Grenville’s here, 
her. I 
My sakes! it’s rale 


prit glad tew see you. 
You 


*mazin’ glad to see her. 


too, Charley. remember was 
good to see such old faces.”’ 


I gl Mr. 


bright face, to Cora’s, and smiled. 


unced from Armstrong’s young, 


‘* Wa-al, I mean home faces. Cora! Cora! 
here’s George and Charley.” 

Cora gave Charley a most hearty greeting, 
but met George more formally. 
You needn’t be stiffish 


, if he did make love to yer, ever 


‘Land now, Cora ! 
with George 
so long ago. I dare say he’s sorry.” 
**Can't say I am,’’ said George. 

‘¢ Wa-al, Ther 
and it all up, and promise n 


so no more.”’ 


», kiss her, 


ver to do 


it’s all over now. 





make 


George held out his hand, and Cora shook it 
warmly. 

“ T know 
another has won the treasure I dared to covet. 


‘I am forgiven ?’’ he whispered. 


Will you dance with me ?”’ 


‘* With pleasure !’’ and they whirled off. 


‘*There, now, they’ve made it all up. I 
know’d they would. Charley, did you put my 
letter in the post office ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Aunty.”’ 

**T hope it will gosafe; I directedit keerful, 
to Miss Lucinda Jenks, Main Street, near Cen- 
tre, right hand side, opposite the market ‘us, 
and on the other side of the milliner’s shop.” 

**She’ll get it,’’ said Charley. 

** Did it with that address ? 
whispered. 


you mail sah 

‘“Of course not.” 

**Then she won't get it,’’ cried Auntie, who 
overheard the whisper. 

‘*T took care to direct it so it will reach her,’’ 
said Charley. ‘‘Come, Aunty, they are going 
to dance a Virginia Reel. You know that.’’ 
‘* Sartain !” 
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‘*T engage you, then!’’ and taking her arm, 
he led her to a place. 

Oh, Lizzie, the way that brilliant silk did 
jump up and down, dart across in the figures, 
turn and twist. At one time dashing into the 
centre of the line, then turning her vis-a-vis 
with an energy that almost deprived him of 
breath. Raising her skirts to give her feet 
freedom, then dropping them, and patting the 
folds into shape. At last, tired out, she threw 
herself upon the sofa beside me, panting and 
crying, 

** Giddy, giddy, C’line! I’m completely done 
over. 

‘‘Why, Auntie,’’ 
of the young folks to shame. 


said Cora, ‘‘you put all 
You dance with 
all your heart.”’ 

** Wa-al, when I dance, I dance! When I 
calkelate to slither through cotillions as the 
gals does now, I'll do that; but when I had 
my broughten up, folks used to dance when 
they sot about it.’’ 

The reel being the signal to break up, I was 


called away to attend to my guests. When 


HOME 


; carefully spread over the treasured silk. 
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they had all taken leave, I returned to the 
parlor, and found Charley on the sofa, with 


his head on Auntie’s lap, a handkerchief being 
She 


was parting his hair 


brow, and caressin 


fondness. 


‘“*My boy! my Ch 


mur. 
When she saw m: 


. kissing the broad, white 


him with all a mother’s 
urley !’’ I heard her mnur- 


», she held out her hand, 


and drew me down beside her. 


** My two dear ch 


don’t poke their qu 


ner, but make her 


this gownd is qu 


it. We'll go buy a1 


Leaving Chai 
a ors, she wen 


staircase, 


**C’line, be sure } 


I must go down 
up,’’ so I'll | ly 


—_——_—____.¢g—____— 
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A BRIGHT spot, an oasis 
Amid earth’s ‘‘ desert drear,”’ 
The sweetest bud that blooms upon 
The rose-tree of the year 
A miniature of Heaven, hung 
Upon a chain of days 
Worn on the breast of Father Time, 
To cheer his weary ways 


A soothing poem, written in 
A volume of dull prose, 

A waft of soft Spring melody, 
Heard at the Winter's close ; 


The golden cla 
Of six da 
That God's 
Across the J 


A silver bell, r 
Rung by tl 
To call eartl 
At vespers 
Oh, you who t 
Nor heed th 
How sad a stor 


These lettere 


Alezandria, Va. 


——— 
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BY ISAAC STROIMM. 


‘ 


The Oak yet holds his withered foliage fast, 
And seems defiant of the Wintry blast ; 
But nude aré*all the other forest trees— 
Contented with their branches stripped and bare. 
The Elm, the Ash, imposing as they were, 

Have yielded to the Season’s frosty breeze : 

The Maple’s garb, with warmly blended hues 





Of crimson, y 
No more adorns her 
Nor glitters bright ir 


Of old mortality, wh 

Nor think a Spring-t 

§ With Life renewed, 
Dec., 20th, 1858. 


a ftust rate time. 


Like Oaks, men may « 


said, ** Who 


ire old aunty off in a cor- 


iren,’’ she 


C'line, 
I noticed folks stared at 
w one to-morrow.’’ 
ittend to the locking of 


ip stairs, calling over the 


1 put out all the gases.”’ 
y. ‘ | help her to ‘* clare 
i-bye. 

CARRIE, 


sp that binds the leaves 


episode, 
i 


wn fingers will unclose, 


yrdan flood. 


lway the skies, 
Angels meek, 
isehold up to prayers, 
f the week ; 
h the golden clasp, 
ell 





y of the sonl 


1 leaves will tell 


rreen, and varied shade, 


as a forest-maid, 


1 frozen Autumn Hews 
lutch fast the withered dress 
ile they have breath, 
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BY HELEN 


GIFTS. 


R. CUTLER. 


“A very small gift may sometimes cause 
great pleasure,’ says Miss Mitford, ‘‘ yet how 
chary we are of our gifts, even when ‘giving 
will not impoverish, nor withholding enrich 
hes 

A smile, a kind word, what treasures they 
may prove, but how neglectful we are to be- 
stow them.: They have in them a quickening 
power ; they convey ‘vital air’’ to the de- 
pressed spirit. 

I tried an experiment once, illustrative of 
these truths. Walking out one evening, I 
stopped at the house of a poor widow, whom 
I had sometimes employed to wash for me, 
and whose two interesting children were espe- 
cial favorites of mine. I found her sitting list- 
lessly over their feeble fire, with her hands 


folded in her lap, the very picture of hopeless- } 


ness and despair. 

Three years before, her husband had been 
killed by the fall of a tree. Previous to this, 
they had subsisted on the wages of his daily 
labor, and after his death, beside the burden 
of her grief, she had to bear that of toiling for 
the support of her little family. Herstrength 
began to decline, and she feared it might 
wholly fail, and she and her children become 
beggars. This appalling prospect depressed 
her energies still further, and fear of the evil 
she dreaded, was fast bringing it upon 
her. 

Her little girl, she told me, had just re- 
turned from taking home some clothes she had 
been washing for a lady in the neighborhood. 
The lady was absent from home, and she failed 
to get the money she expected, and of which 
she stood greatly in need to supply present 
wants. I gently obtained her confidence. 

They had no food in the house, but some 
potatoes and corn meal She said she had 
been thinking all day, over her work, that she 
would take some of the money she was earn- 
ing, and buy some nice little relish for supper, 
her appetite was so poor. She added, that 


perhaps she was ungrateful in indulging a re- 
pining spirit, and ought to be thankful that 
she had any food, when thousands, she sup- 
posed, were starving, but she felt as if she 
should sink, and couldn’t help it. She was 
afraid she was going to be laid up with a 
fever ; she felt it ‘‘in her bones.”’ 


\ 


' 


} 4 apples, 


I took her hand. It was dry and burning. 
Her breath had a fetid smell. I knew these 
feverish symptoms might proceed from a de- 
pressed state of mind, and that mind and 

> body so react upon each other it is often diffi- 
: cult to tell where the first cause of disease 
{ lies, or to which to apply the remedy. In this 
$ case, I thought both had been too heavily bur- 
{ dened. 
; Thad two shillings in my pocket. I had no 
more. I had placed it there to purchase for 
; myself some little gratification that might 
suggest itself. I said, I will treat myself to a 
> greater one than I intended, and try an inter- 
; esting experiment besides. Rising, I said to 
i the widow, “‘I am going out for a few 
moments. Sit where you are, till 1 re- 


turn.” 
; She looked up inquiringly, and seeing me 
? smile, she said, ‘‘I will.’’ 
Now, I said to myself, as I gained the street, 
} I must bring a little of my arithmetic into re- 
quisition, and lay out this quarter of a dollar 
to the best advantage. It shall furnish a sup- 
} per fit for a king, and I will prepare it myself, 
for that poor, forlorn soul. I went to a shop 
> a little way off, where various articles in the 


} eating line were kept for sale, to invest my 
g I J 


two shillings. Before I went in, I made out a 
list of the items I intended to purchase, and 
their cost, on a leaf of my note book. It was 
like this : 


Small wheat loaf, . 5 
Half pound Coffee, ¢ * 
Do, do, Sugar, 4 ‘ 


A slice of Ham, and two or three 
Eggs for the remaining 6 


Having obtained my purghases, I borrowed 


} a basket of the kind shopman, and placing 


them in it, returned to the widow’s. Setting 
my basket on the table, I said to little Mary, 
** Now, I want some more fire in the stove,”’ 
and she ran out to get a basket of chips, and 
I took off my things, and began to bustle 
about in a business-like manner. The widow 
smiled feebly. She had a suspicion of my de- 
sign. 

‘Now, I don’t want you to interfere with 


me. Iam mistress of the house for a little 
(191) 
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while,’’ I said, playfully, as I took a basin 
from the cupboard, and pouring the coffee into 
it, began to prepare it for browning. 

“J will mind you,” she answered, ‘‘but I 
don’t like to have you take so much trouble 
on my account.”’ 

“Trouble,’’Isaid. ‘I hayen’t been so hap- 
pily employed in a long time, and all I ask is, 
to have my own way for a little while, and 
Mary to help me.’’ 


‘* You shall have everything as you want it,”’ 


said Mrs. Freeman, ‘‘ and I will try to be very } 


good and quiet, to please you, for I know you 
want to make me happy.”’ 

I took Godey from my pocket, and handed 
it toher. ‘Here is a Magazine you can look 


at, to keep you out of mischief while I am } 


operating.’’ 
I knew she was fond of reading, and seldom 


had time, or opportunity to gratify her taste | 


in this respect. She was soon absorbed ina 
story, and forgetful of her present circum- 
stances. 

I browned the coffee, and putting it in the 
coffee pot, with a small portion of one of the 
eggs, | poured some cold water on it, (it’s a 
way I have of making coffee) and set it on the 
stove. Then I fried the ham and eggs, and 
baked the apples, while little Mary set the ta- 


ble. It occurred to me there was no cream for ( 


the coffee. I was acquainted with the lady 
living next door, and knew she had abundance, 
and to spare, so I took the cream jug, and ran 
in to ask for a little cream to garnish the feast 
I had prepared. I found her lounging in a 
luxurious, easy chair, clad in costly apparel. 
When I proffered my request, she laughed, 
and called me ‘‘an eccentric girl,” but rang 
for a servant, and told her to fill my pitcher 
with cream. : 

While I was waiting for it, I spoke of her 
neighbor, the poor widow. I saw at once, by 
the expression of her face, that her heart was 
steeled against any sympathy for my particu- 
lar protege, whatever she might have for 
others. e 

‘*Mrs. Freeman,’ she said, ‘‘was always 
complaining ; but for her part, she didn’t see 
what there was to prevent her getting along 
as well as other poor people, and she thought 
all that was lacking, was a disposition to do 


” 
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Having disposed of the matter in this sum- 
mary manner, she reclined among her cush- 
ions with serenity, and a conscience unwitting 
of offence. As I walked back with the cream, 
I thought : 
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} “‘A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, 
We bid be quiet when we hear it ery ; 
| But were we burdened with like weight of pain, 
As much, or more, we should ourselves complain.”’ 
I placed the supper on the table, and then 
sat down at one side, and poured the coffee, 
and did the honors generally. The widow’s 
countenance looked less haggard when she 
} took her seat at the table, than it had done 
when I came in, with the rest, the withdrawal 
’ of her mind from care, which the reading 
; brought, and the feeling that she was not 
$ wholly forsaken, that my care for her com- 
$ fort gave her. 
It was an interesting study to observe its 


gradual clearing up, as she drank the cofiee, 
and partook of the food. Whenshe returned 
{ to her rocking chair, after the meal was fin- 
‘ished, the weary, hopeless expression had 
' given place to a bright, cheerful look, and she 
conversed in an animated, hopeful manner. 
' I knew the world wore for her a fairer aspect 
than it had presented two hours before, and 
that the burden of care and anxiety, which 
had pressed so heavily upon her, was in a good 
measure removed. And all this, I said, for 
the trifling sum of two shillings, and a little 
kindness. 

How cheaply we may confer happiness many 
} times, I thought, without the slightest per- 
sonal sacrifice, if we only desire opportunity. 
The widow told me afterwards, that she went 
to work the next morning, after the little inci- 
dent I have mentioned, with renewed courage, 
and her affairs grew more prosperous. My 
timely coming, she thonght, raised her from 
the despondency into which she was hopelessly 
sinking, and warded off the fever that she felt 
? sure would have ensued from her over-wea- 


Se ee ee 


{ ried spirit and frame. 





A Trururvn, Anp Cuzap Barometer.—Take 
a clean glass bottle, and put in it a small 
quantity of finely pulverized alum; then fill 
up the bottle with spirits of wine. The alum 
will be perfectly dissolved by the alcohol, 
and in clear weather the liquid will be as 
transparent as the purest water. On the ap- 
proach of rain, or cloudy weather, the alum 
will be visible in a flaky, spiral cloud in the 
centre of the fluid, reaching from the bottom 
to the surface. This is a cheap, simple, and 
’ beautiful barometer, and is placed within the 
} reach of all who wish to possess one. For 
simplicity of construction, this is altogether 
superior to the frog barometer in general use 
in Germany. 











WAIT AND SEE. 


BY VIRGINIA 


F. TOWNSEND. 


‘« Bor a true Poet, a man in whose heart resides 


some effluence of Wisdom, some tone of the ‘ Eternal 


melodies,’ is the most precious gift that can be bestowed on a generation.’’—CARLYLE. 





CHAPTER XII. 

‘‘Taere ! you see I'm the best weather prophet, 
dear, It’s going to clear up, and we'll have the 
horses out, after all,’ said Mrs. Rutledge, as she 
passed her husband his second cup of coffee, and a 
sunbeam leaped along the gilded rim of the saucer. 

‘*T believe you are right this time, my dear, as 
to its clearing off; but I’m doubtful about having 
the horses out. You know the bay has been lame 
ever since she was shod, and 





** Now, see here, Mr. Rutledge,”’ very decidedly, } 


‘this is a glorious snow for sleighing, and quite 
likely the only one we'll have this Winter. I hope 


you're not going to fidget again about those horses, | 


for Jessie and I must go out this morning.”’ 
** My love, I see you're as merciless on horses, as 
the rest of your sex. However, if you insist upon 


going out for an hour or two, I shan’t object ; § 


though you'll probably have a lame horse for the 
next week.” 


** Now, you're always predicting something of | 


that kind, Mr. Rutledge, and spoiling my enjoy- 
ment.’’ 

‘* Well, you know, my dear, I have to make a 
little show of matrimonial authority once in a 
while, or there’s no knowing where your impulses 
would lead you. Will you have some more of the 
omelette ?’’ 

‘*No; thank you.”’ The tones were frigid, and 
when they rose from the table a moment later, Mrs 
Rutledge wore a clouded brow, and scarcely bowed 
her cheek to her husband's kiss, as he left her that 
morning. 

Three hours later the lady was in the best of 
spirits. She was sweeping gaily along the suburbs 
of the city, while the sleigh bells rained down their 


sharp crystalline music on the air. Her face, and } 


her companion’s, were sparkling, as the cold wind 
swept over, and kindled them into new bloom. 

‘“*Oh, Abbie, we've ridden more than three 
hours !’’ exclaimed Jessie, suddenly, taking out the 
delicately chased hunting watch Mr. Rutledge had 
given her at Christmas. 

‘* Well, what of that? Intend to go another; 
or, are you in haste for lunch ?”’ 


‘*Not at all; but you remember Mr. Rutledge $ 
{ offering, because he had left her in a pet that morn 
$ ing; so the gift lost all value and significance to 
{ her. As if men would ever learn that a woman’s 


said the horses ought not to be out more than two 
hours.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw! that’s only a freak of his. He's 
always fussing over them, and I’m going to keep on, 
just to assert my own independence.’ 


$ A hand was laid persuasively on the lady's arm. 
‘Oh, Abbie, he’s your husband !”’ 
; ‘* Well, I. don’t know as that’s any reason why I 
} should submit to all his whims and notions. Be- 
sides that, his lordship has a weakness for display- 
‘ ing his authority occasionally, and I like to con- 
vince him that if he’s master, I’m mistress.’’ 
“And sow seeds of unhappiness, and future 
misery. Oh, Abbie, thisis unworthy of you. Let 
us go home.”’ 
‘* Well, tell the coachman, then. You are aware 
submission was never one of my virtues, Jessie 
Rowe.”’ 
‘* But truth and justice always were ; and Abbie, 
‘ you know what a wife’s duties are to her husband, 
and know, too, (forgive me) whether you always 
fulfil these.’’ 

‘* Perhaps a wife can’t, always, Jessie, where 
there is little sympathy of character, and great 


’ 


disparity of age.’ 
“Yes, she can, Abbie ; these do not exonerate 
her from her marriage vows.”’ 

‘* Well, what would you have me do, little 
preacher ?”’ 

‘Oh, be a little less imperious, and more wife- 
like.”’ 

‘In short, jump into my husband's arms every 
‘ time he enters the house, smooth his hair—but I 
‘ ean’t do that, Jessie, for it’s dyed.”’ 

The expression with which her friend concluded this 
sentence, struck Jessie so comically, that she burst 
intoalaugh. But just then the sleigh swept up to 
the house, and as she looked up at the stately front, 
with all its massive carvings, she sighed for its 
mistress, Abbie Rutledge. 


‘* Well, girls, how long were you out this morn- 
ing ?’’ inquired Mr. Rutledge, at dinner. 

‘‘Only two hours,’’ Jessie spoke up quickly. 
‘‘We should have gone another, if you hadn't 
thought it best not to keep the horses out.’’ 

Nothing pleased Mr. Rutledge better, than to 
have his wishes regarded by his wife. He brought 
Abbie a new jewel-box, and Jessie a handsome 
‘ ivory fan, that day; but, as his wife looked at the 
costly bauble, she knew it was a sort of peace 


' reverence and affection was never yet purchased by 
costly toys—that if there be not that within the 
(193) 
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man which inspires these, his money and his gifts 
never will. 

Somewhere in the mid Winter. Mrs. Rutledge re- 
solved to give a magnificent party, and her husband 
was by no means loth to avail himself of this op- 
portunity to display his magnificence. The pre- 
parations for this occupied the thoughts and time 
of the household, for the next two weeks. 

At last the night came. The great parlors were 
a gorgeous spectacle, filled with guests ; proud men, 
and lovely women ; and the graceful dancers swept 


5 


; the wife he had doz 


ME MAGAZINE. 


ing Abbie’s retreating form, and thinking with 
what wondrous grace it moved through the mazes 
of the dance, or bent to the compliments of her 
guests, and how radiantly shone that fair face, and 


i her Grecian head circled with heayy bands of 


brown hair, among the guests that night. 
No wonder Mr. Rutle looked with pride on 
ght, and thought the queenly 


> woman who did the honors of his home that even- 


; ing, a jewel worthy the setting he had given it. 


down the floor, and the hum of soft voices, and 2 
the breaks of sweet laughter, filled the ears of Jes- 3 


sie Rowe, as she sat on a divan by the table, and 
looked on all these things. 
weary she looked, too, for a gay or a splendid 
scene had a strange power to sadden and stifle her. 
She was not fitted for such places ; there was many 
a woman there that night, who, in grace and bril- 
liancy, far outshone the slender figure, and slightly 
drooping head, in its white silk, and cluster of 
roses. which looked, with mournful abstraction, on 
Mrs. Rutledge was constantly intro- 
ducing her to new guests—guests who bored and 


the dancers. 


annoyed her with common place questions, and 
compliments on her writings. A gentleman, who 
had entered quite late, and not yet presented him- 
self to his hostess, because she was engaged in a 
waltz, stood by the mantel, and looked on the 
scel His eyes wandered several times toward the 
young girl who sat on the divan, with a half score 
of people round her. They did not rest there long, 
however, for he was a lover of beauty, and that 
pale, collapsed face had just then nothing especially 
striking about it. 


of a lady’s close by her, the girl lifted her head, a $ 
sudden light informed the cold features, the lips ; 
dropped apart in a smile marvellous for sweetness, 5§ 


the eyes warmed and dilated, asa deep lake warms 
and brightens with the new glory of sunrise, and 


Half wistful, half? 


> 


> of the dance. 


Mr. Leighton was presented to Jessie at the close 
She received him with her usual, 
quiet courtesy, but her face wore its first weary, 
wistless look, and somehow it stimulated him to 
try whether he could dispel it though as yet he 
knew nothing of the lady beyond her name. So, 


, after the interchange of a few remarks on ordinary 


> tle taste for Operatic performances 


topies, he tried the Opera, but Jessie simply re- 
sponded to him—she was no musician, and had lit- 
He tried paint- 
ings, and the last play. She had not attended the 
latter, and only given a hasty half hour’s survey to 
the pictures he named. They had not, at the time, 
impressed her strongly, she said, though, perhaps, 
on further acquaintance, they would grow upon 
her, and still Dudley Leighton knew that she talked 


> for courtesy’s sake, and nothing more. 


But he kept on, feeling darkly for the spring in 
that finely-tempered soul which should flash up its 
sudden light and revelation into the pale face, and 


. . . . bd 7 
at last he spoke of a poem, a grand inspiration of 


) 


But suddenly, at some remark ? 


then the gentleman by the mantel, beholding the } 
> somewhat, and Jessie wa's altogether a new study 


>for him. Then, the man had heart and soul enough 


face of Jessie Rowe, saw that it was deant/ful. 

He was young himself, scarcely twenty-eight ; 
by birth and breeding a gentleman; more than 
this, he possessed a certain social polish, and mag- 
netism, which, with a kindly heart, and high de- 
gree of intelligence, gave him an enviable reputa- 
tion among men and women. He was something 
of a student of human nature, and fond of new 
phases of it. ‘‘I will know more of that girl,”’ he 
said to himself, as the dance ceased, and he made 
his way toward his hostess. 


een 


**See here, Jessie, Dudley Leighton has just been } 


soliciting me for an introduction to you, and I shall 
be up here with him, as soon as the next set is 
over,’ whispered Mrs. Rutledge, as she came up to 
her friend in great haste. 


**He’s a perfectly fasci- } 


nating man, handsome, and from one of the first $ 


families in the State.’’ 
‘* Those are certainly great recommendations,”’ 


with a faint show of interest, and Jessie sat watch- > 


> pathos, and satire, and beauty, on the virtues and 


sins of the age, which had produced a great sensa- 
tion in New York, a few evenings previous. 

‘Oh, did you hear that? What a banquet it 
was!’ The luminous eyes, the tremulous mouth, 
all the awakened features, were flashed up to him. 

Dudley Leighton had found the spring, and the 
old shadow fell not back on Jessie Rowe's face that 
evening. They went on to talk of books, of au- 
thors, of life, and here the girl's soul was at home. 
Dudley Leighton had read considerable, and lined 


to be wearied with the froth and shows of life; 
and here was a woman, out of whose face the child- 


> look had not gone, who had at least, thought, and 


read, and felt more than any woman he had ever 
seen. The gentleman waited upon her out at tea, 
and searcely left her side during the evening. 

“Did you like him, Jessie ?’’ asked Mrs. Rutledge, 
as she satin her boudoir the next morning, discussing 
with her husband and friend the party of the pre- 
vious evening. 

‘* Very much, Abbie. 

‘“‘ That’s just like you, you honest little soul. I 
don’t know of another young lady in Christendom 
who'd have made me such an up and down answer 
as that. Mr. Rutledge, I do believe Dudley Leigh- 
ton has fallen in love with our little puss here. 
Wouldn’t that be a conquest ’ 
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‘Yes, Jessie; the young gentleman's rich, ac- 


complished, and from a very aristocratic family, 
” { mantle over her shoulders, and went to the door; 


The gentleman was here interrupted by a ser- 
vant, who brought in a bouquet of superb moss 
roses and geranium blossoms, with a pamphlet con- 
taining the poem which Jessie had so warmly ad- 
mired. 

*Tt’s for Miss Rowe,’’ explained the girl, as 
Mrs. Rutledge stretched her hand for the flowers, 
with an exclamation of delight. 

‘For you, Jessie! Excuse me, but I must see,’ 
seizing the card, and turning it over, before the 
recipient had time to examine it. 

‘* Dudley Leighton’s compliments 


’ 


m) 


She clapped 
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Mrs. Rutledge went to her mirror, and smoothed 
the wrinkles in her hair. She flung a small, pink 


‘ then she turned back, and said to Jessie, in a 
) strange, pained voice, ‘‘ Oh, I wish he hadn't come; 


I wish he hadn't come.” 

Jessie sat a long time, thinking on Abbie’s tones, 
and thinking, too, there was something very mys- 
terious about her acquaintance with this Philip 
Grange. At last, she remembered her long deferred 
purpose of writing to Mrs. Price, and resolved to 


) set about it now, while there was so little danger 


of interruption. She was just folding her letter, 


‘and the early night was dropping through the 
stormy day, when Mr. Rutledge made his appear- 


her hands, and bounded up and down on herelastic } 
chair, with merry peals of laughter, until at last ) 


her husband interposed. ‘‘ My love, my love, don’t 
be quite so boisterous !”’ 


One afternoon, less than a week after the party, 


ance. 

‘* Where's Abbie, Jessie ?”’ 
his hands before the grate. 

‘* She’s down stairs with company; a gentleman 


he asked, warming 


{ from abroad, I believe.”’ 


Mrs. Rutledge and her friend sat alone together in } 


her boudoir. 

‘‘ How pleasant the fire looks !’’ exclaimed the 
former, breaking the little silence which had fallen 
between the two, as she watched the golden rings 
of flame in the grate. 

“IT know it; especially in contrast with such a 
sullen, lymphatic day as this—not a single gift of 
beauty, or brightness, has it brought us—a day 


emphatically of neutral tints; and now I declare, 


if it’s not beginning to snow!’’ glancing between 
the damask curtains, at the large flakes which were 
lazily sifting downward. 

** Does it, my poetical young lady ? 


‘* Do you know his name ?”’ 


‘“‘A Mr. Grange, the servant said 

The gentleman drew his hands suddenly from 
before the fire, and looked at Jessie keenly. ‘‘How 
long has he been here ?”’ 

‘*IT don’t know just how long, Mr. Rutledge. I 
recollect Abbie said she was sorry when he came, 
and we were promising ourselves such a nice after- 


noon all alone together.*”’ 
‘ She his 


‘* Well, I suppose I must go down and welcome him 


did—eh ?’’ tones somehow altered 


to America !”’ 


At that moment Abbie came in. She greeted 


$ her husband with a little more empressment than 


Well, I'm } 


really glad, because I shan’t be tormented with ; 


calls this afternoon, but have you alone to myself. 
Won't it be nice!’ Abbie rose up from her seat, 


and flung herself down at Jessie's feet, and laid her ‘ 


head in her lap. ‘‘ Jessie, I love you!” 
up into the caressing face which bent over her. 

‘* There’s a gentleman down stairs, as has called 
to see you, Mrs. Rutledge,’’ broke in the servant. 

“Well, I can’t see him, (impatiently.) Didn't 
he leave his name ?”’ 

‘‘No, Ma'am; he wouldn't give it to me.”’ 

** Well, then, he won’t see me. 


looking } 


usual. 

‘*T heard you come up stairs. 
the parlor. Do go right down and see him.” 

Her manner certainly allayed any unpleasant 
feeling Mr Rutledge might at first have enter- 
tained ; for he was not a man of acute penetra- 


Mr. Grange is in 


‘ tion, and Abbie was a woman of much tact. 


But the gentleman had hardly disappeared from 
the room, before his wife turned to Jessie, asking, 
eagerly, ‘‘ What did he say, Jessie, when he found 


Phil—, Imean Mr. Grange,was here? Did he seem 


, displeased . 


Just go down, } 


Betty, and ask him to excuse me, for I'm engaged. } 


You know, Jessie, I have dedicated this afternoon 
to you.” 

Mrs. Rutledge had just laid her head back in its 
old position, when the servant re-entered. 

** He hasa’t any cards with him, but he told me 
to say to you his name was Philip Grange, and he'd 
wait for your reply.” 

“ Philip Grange !”’ 
to her feet. 

‘* What ails you, Abbie ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know. Oh, Jessie, I am so surprised !"’ 
girding up, with shaking fingers, the crimson cords 
of her dressing gown. ‘‘ Go down, Betty, and say 
I will be there in a moment.” 


The lady sprang, with a cry, 


“Notexactly ; but a little surprised, I thought.”’ 

* And that was all, Jessie ?”’ 

“That was all.” 

“Well, it’s high time we were dressed for tea. 
Mr. Grange is going to pass the evening with us.”’ 

Jessie was much pleased with the young South- 
erner, when she met him at the table; he was a 
man of about thirty, of fine presence, and gentle- 
man-like bearing. He was tall, with fair, Saxon 
complexion, and features, and his conversation, in- 
dicating the man of refinement, and of extensive 
travel, interested them all. Mr. Rutledge was very 
affable to his guest, and urged him to remain late 
that evening, which he accordingly did, and the 
time passed very agreeably. 

Jessie remembered this long afterward, and what 
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\ 
a strange power of attraction Philip Grange had 
for all those who came within his sphere. 


“That wasn’t right, Abbie. It was deceiving } 
your husband.” 

‘* No, it was not. Ineither told him Mr. Grange { 
would, or would not accompany me.’ { 

‘‘ But you wished him to suppose you were going 
out alone to visit Mrs. Snow, at the Willows, while } 
you had made this engagement to ride out there } 
with your friend. No wife has a right to ride , 
clandestinely with any man.” 

Mrs. Rutledge was removing her gloves. She 
had just returned from along ride, and Jessie had ; 
just learned, too, who had accompained her. She 
was beginning to feel uneasy about her friend. ) 

Mrs. Rutledge walked several times up and down } 
the room, with a disturbed air; at last she came and 
knelt before Jessie. ‘But what if a wife ( 
does not love her husband, Jessie? Is she to de- 
prive herself of all congenial companionship and 
sympathy throughout her life; though that life 
may be still in its freshness and youth ?” 

‘‘T believe so, Abbie, if by accepting 
things, she has to deceive her husband, to speak, 
or to live alie. But this is a very hard case to 
I do not like to think of such a one.” 

I do not love my hus- 


down 


these > 


answer 


‘Yet 


it is mine, Jessie. 


‘* Don’t, don’t, Abbie,” 
tion of her hands, and growing pale 

‘Yes; I will say it, and you shall hear me, Jes- 
sie Rowe,’’ with bitter emphasis. ‘I don’t love 
I never did.”’ s 


with a deprecating mo- 


Nathan Rutledge. 
** But you are his wife, Abbie.’’ 
‘*T know it, Jessie, and the thought chafes and 
yrrodes my very soul. He bought me when I was | 
a very child, knowing nothing of my own heart, 
and its needs; bought me with his money, and all } 
rts of promises of future splendor and luxury ; 
when I thought these were all of life. He has ful- | 
filled his promise well,’’ and she glanced half-scorn- 
ful, half-loathingly, about her magnificent room. 
‘I stand here, to-day, a gilded slave, bought and 
paid for with lands and gold !” 
‘“Oh, Abbie, don’t say these things. It 
For the first time in her life, Abbie Rutledge | 
turned almost fiercely uponherfriend. ‘‘ Yes; it’s } 
easy enough for you to say these things, Jessie 
Rowe; you who’ve never borne the chains, or 
writhed under the slavery; but try it for a little { 
while, and see what it is, and if you can talk about 
it as calmly as you do now; what it is to have your 
youth wedded to age, to be loved as one’s dogs, or } 
horses are loved, because your grace or beauty 
pampers an old man’s pride, and reflects credit upon 
his taste; but whose sympathy, and sentiment, and 
heart are all dead within him.”’ ; 
And Jessie Rowe glanced along the splendid par- } 
lors, and thought never, in the time of her sorest 
need and trial, could these things have bought ; 


is sin.” 
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} friend, and great sobs shook her frame. 
sie, amidst her tears, muteless, caressed the beauti- 


> times in Italy.’ 


; again. 
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her; that never yet had the day dawned upon her 
soul, when she would have sold it for money. 

She had a sparkling face, and Abbie read her 
thoughts, though nothing could have induced her 
to utter them then. 

‘*I know it, Jessie ; 
perhaps nothing con/d have bought you. 
ber at that time you alone counseled me to pause 
but I was blind-mad. Then, what a life it was, 
bare, and cramped, stifled up there by the Light 
House, and you know how I loved taste and beauty, 
and all these things 
me, pity me, for it would have been better for me, 


perhaps you are right ; 
I remem- 


and now—oh, Jessie, pity 


) if I had never been born 


And the wretched woman crept up closer to her 
And Jes- 


tiful bowed head, for there seemed neither help nor 
hope on earth for Abbie Rutledge. 

‘Tt isn't for myself al that I 
moaned, at ‘but to have Aus life wrecked 
and blighted like my own, is bitterer than all the 
rest?"’ 

‘* What are you saying, Abbie 

Mrs. Rutledge sprang to her feet, and paced up 
‘*‘T am saying the truth, Jessie; for 


one, eare,’’ she 


last ; 


?”* growing paler. 


and down. 
just now I may as well make a clean breast of it; 
that Philip Grange loves me, as man hardly ever 
loved woman, ———’’ 

‘Oh, Abbie, Abbie, has he dared to tell you ; 
have you allowed him to tell you this?” 
She stood still before her friend, and there was 


) no wifely shame on the white cheek of Abbie Rut- 


ledge. 
** What does it matter, Jessie Rowe, whether I 


‘ have allowed him to tell me this or not, with his 


lips, so long as his eyes, and voice, and tones told 
it long age, when I knew it before we had met five 


She hurled the words with a sort of exultant 


\ : 
desperation at Jessie—Jessie, who cowered under 


them. 
‘*God have merey upon you, my poor Abbie.” 
The prayer calmed the excited woman, for she 
had been brought up by parents who had the fear 


{ and the love of God before their eyes, and she 
{ could not forget the lessons of her childhood—softer 
‘ 


tears swelled in her eyes. ‘‘ What will become of 
me, Jessie ’?’’ and proud and defiant as she was a 
moment before, Mrs. Rutledge asked the question 
with the touching helplessness of a little child. 
“Do the Right, Abbie. Never see this man 
Misery and Sin for you, and to him, can 
only be the end of all this. I pray you, by the 
memory of our childhood, by my love for you, and 


} more than this, by your fear of God, and your hope 


of Heaven, never again look upon the face of 
Philip Grange !”’ 

‘* Jessie, you know not what you ask; could you 
do it; I love him.”’ 

‘* God helping me, I would do it, Abbie.”’ 

Just then there came the sound of heavy feet 


























WAIT AND §S 


along the passage. A look of loathing, which 
made Jessie shudder, crossed the face of Abbie 
Rutledge, and she fled hastily from the room, for 
just then she could not look upon her husband, and 


Jessie glanced up with a shiver, half of pity, and 


half of horror, as the old man came in. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


T cannot tell you—Jessie Rowe could not, if you 


were to ask her this day, the time when she began " 


to take any interest in Dudley Leighton. I think, 
however, it was soon after Mrs. Rutledge’s unhap- 
piness became fully known to her. 


The characters of the friends were totally unlike, } 


and Abbie’s conduct was at this time an insolvable 
problem to Jessie. Some days she seemed light- 
hearted and happy, as in the gayest hours of her 
youth, and then she would relapse into an over- 
whelming sense of her misery, which would fairly 
rouse Jessie's sympathies to torture. 

The truth is, Abbie’s character was one of im- 
pulses, and wholly undisciplined. Then she found, 
in dress, in display, in the admiration she was re- 
ceiving on all sides, much to stimulate and interest 
her. She had a heart, a warm, true woman's 
heart ; but with all this, her tastes and life were 
much in the outward, and the world still had its 
gifts and enjoyments for her. 

With it would have been different, and 
awakened to the conviction that she was an un- 
loving wife, she would have found this thought 
eating into the core of her life, her ever abiding 
misery, from which the voice of Duty could alone 
have aroused her. 

But with Abbie it was not so, and Jessie could 
not at all comprehend her friend, or how it was 
that she found her in the morning a tearful, pallid, 
miserable woman, and at night, amid her guests, 
or at some party, the most brilliant, apparently the 


Jessie 


gayest. 

The young Southerner was a very frequent guest, 
much more frequent than Mr. Rutledge had any 
idea of, for he was always absent during the morn- 
ings ; still, he was not naturally a jealous man, and 
was willing others should admire his wife, so he 
owned her ; and moreover, Philip Grange’s agreeable 
conversation made him always welcome with the 
old gentleman, who had quite forgotten the atten- 
tions to his wife while in Italy, which had some- 
what disturbed him. 

Abbie took care to prevent all suspicion on the 
part of her husband ; but of course such conduct 
involved a degree of deception, which Jessie could 
by no means countenance; and she frequently 
urged upon her friend the duty of never seeing the 
man who she admitted to her possessed her heart. 


But though her entreaties half persuaded Abbie she { 
° she had been reading. 


could not make up her mind to this, and sometimes, 


in order to excuse herself, she grew half angry ; 


with Jessie, and accused her of want of true feel- 
ing in thus wishing to deprive her of Mr. Grange’s 
society ; and Jessie was Abbie’s guest, and under 


taken in Jessie Rowe, constantly augmented. 
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these circumstances, she felt a natural delicacy in 
g the matter too strongly. 

No one could know Philip Grange, without admir- 
ing him, and Jessie was young, and her soul was 
full of romance, and her heart was wrung with 
sympathy, both for him and for her friend. If 
other gentlemen called to see her, why should not 


urgin 


the friend whose society was pleasantest to her, 
Mrs. Rutledge reasoned, and Jessie could hardly 
answer the fallacious argument. 

Perhaps Jessie did not do her entire duty at this 
time, but there came a day when she reproached 
herself for it, with a bitterness which atoned for 
her fault. 

The interest which Dudley Leighton had first 
She 
was & new, ever varying study, that fascinated him 
He had known many women, but the grace, and 
freshness, the manifold changes of this one, com- 
bining the child and the genius, was something 
quite beyond all he had ever met before ; and that 
fair, pale, inner-lighted face never rose before him, 
without a strange tenderness, such as he had neve 
uthis heart 


‘said Dudley 


felt for living woman, warmed abo 

‘* T will watch, and bide my time, 
Leighton 

So he called frequently to see the young author- 
ess; he brought her gifts of books, and flowers ; he 
waited upon her to occasional lectures, and talked 
with her as few men had the gift to talk, on the 
themes she loved best, and his heart, and his soul, 
all that was best and truest in him, seemed to de- 
velope and expand beneath the light of those earn- 
est eyes, within the hearing of those eloquent lips. 

Jessie soon was glad to see Dudley Leighton— 
this was a great deal, for most men, with their in- 
sipid flattery, and entire misconception of her real 
her—her ideal of 
true manliness was too high to reduce it to their 


character, bored and wearied 


, standard, and her nature too earnest to find nutri- 


men 
but Dudley 


ment in the conversational froth which serve 
up to women in fashionable circles ; 
Leighton understood her too well to disgust her 
with anything of this kind, and in a little while 
she loved to see him, and to talk with him; still, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Rutledge jested her on the gen- 
tleman’s very ardent regard for herself, she laugh- 
ingly parried the jokes, and there was no change 
in the cheek, or faltering in the voice of Jessie 
Rowe. 

One evening Mr. Leighton called, and found Jes- 
sie reading, quite alone, in the alcove back of the 
parlors. Mr. and Mrs. Rutledge were out at a 
party, which, having been up late the night pre- 
vious, she had declined to attend. They chatted 
together for awhile, and then he took up the book 


**Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister! That is a grand 
book, Miss Jessie, and the last book I gave Annie, 
before she sailed, a year and a half ago, for 
Europe.”’ 
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‘A grand book, 
who is Annie ?” 


‘* My only sister ; the sister that I loved better 


as you say, Mr. Leighton. But 


than anything on earth ; but her husband thought { 


his claims the stronger, and so he took her from 


us, and I have had a heart void ever since, for the 


love of a sister.” 

‘Brother and sister love must be a beautiful 
hing,’’ said Jessie Rowe, thoughtfully, studying 
with her veiled eyes the figures on the carpet. 
** T have so often wished I could know what this 
is ¢? 

“Tt cs a beautiful thing, Miss Jessie; I have 
known, and lost it!” 

** Not lost it; your sister is not dead ?”’ 

**Oh, no; 


great gap between our hearts. I have been look- 


ing round for the last two years, to find some wo- { 
o could make up this loss to me, to whom I | 


man wh 
could give, and who could take the vacant place in 
my heart; in short, who would be to me, in very 
deed and truth, a sister.’’ 


1 you have never found her? 








but those three thousand miles are a } 


’ with much | 
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arn 
bao Dudley my brother.’’ The sweet voice grew 
‘ sweeter, as it framed the words. 

; Then he leaned down, and kissed the drooping 
: forehead gently and reverently, with the new right 
she had given him, and sitting there, they talked 
of themselves, and of their young lives, each striv- 


ing to reveal something of him or herself to the 


other, with pleasant lapses of silence, and smiles 
which fluttered between, and said more than the 
words did. 

“I’ve taken the first step. and triumphed. I'll 
ave her yet, my pale, little Jessie, close to my 
eart; my wife, shielded from all the cold, and 
storms of this world, sured Dudley Leighton, 
as late that evening he ma 
; thickly crowded thoroughfares 


h 
h 
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his way through the 


and hearing the 


words, some angel looked down into the young 
man's soul, and smiled 


5 And at that moment J: » Rowe was 





sing up 





T 
t 


¢ and down the gorgeous parlors of the house which 
‘ had grown to her like home. Her hands were 


clasped behind her, and the head which sat on her 
delicate neck somewhat asa lily sits, half wavering 

















‘Yes, at last !”’ $ on the stem, searcely strong enough to support it, 
And will she be your sister ? ‘ was drooping forward, as she murmured to herself, 
I don’t know. Ihave not the courage to ask ; ‘‘And so one of the dreams of my life has come to 
her me. How many, many times I have sat by the 
Oh, you should have, Mr. Leighton,’’ lifting } little round garret window in the old brown house, 
her clear eyes earnestly ; ‘‘that is, if, in all re- § where I could watch the waves leap, exultant, to 
spects she realizes what your heart demands in a ; the shore, and wished that I had a brother to love, 
sister { and to care for me, to whom I could tell my thoughts 
She does entirely. Iil/askher. Jessie, will { and needs; and now her humorous face fin- 

be my sister?”’ $ ished the sentence. 
Me ! do you mean me ?”’ she faltered for aston- There was no thought of another love filling the 
ish ment. ? soul of Jessie Rowe at that hour. She was young, 
[ mean you, Jessie Rowe.” { and full of romance, and i with delicate 
She placed her hands before her eyes, and sat } touch, had opened one of the doors of her heart, 
still with her own thoughtsa few moments. Dudley } and gone into a stately room set with fluted col- 


Leighton watched her narrowly and anxiously, for 


the man’s heart was in the question; but he could ‘ 


» the tremulous motion of the mouth, in the 
low of the small, thin hand. 


} 
Shadow ol 





At last she drew it away. 
Bwee 
eyes. 

I have longed for a brother all my life, with an 
unspeakable longing,’’ said the soft, fluttering 
voice. ‘‘ But I never expected God would give it 


tome. J will be your sister !” 


He bent down his head—that handsome head « 


any sister might have been very proud of—till his 
hair brushed her own. 

‘‘And you know, Jessie, all this most beautiful, 
most sacred relationship, involves on both sides ; 


you know it, as no other woman does whom I ever 2 


met, and you will promise to /ive it, as in very 
deed and truth I solemnly promise this hour, be- 
fore God, to be in all things a true and tender 
brother to you ?”’ 

‘« T promise to live it.” 

‘« Jessie, my sister.’ 





There was a bright ? 
tness all over her face, and tears in her shining { 


umns, and richly adorned for his reception. 
More years over her head, more experience in 


? her life, would have taught Jessie Rowe that this 


was a promise which a man seldom lives; which, 


with rare exceptions, usually ends in indifference, 
orina deeper love. 
¢ But she knew neither of these 


> knew she was prepared to 


things; she only 


be, in its highest and 
’ deepest significance, what she had promised to 
Dudley Leighton—a sister. 


‘* Now, Jessie, what does all this ies 


vd 


( 
Mrs. Rutledge bent down before her friend could 


mean ar 


¢ intercept the movement, and snatched up the small 
$ daguerreotype case which had just fallen out,of the 
young lady's handkerchief to the floor. 
‘‘Tt-—it doesn’t mean anything,’’ blushing and 
; laughing. 

** Doesn't it, my dear, though touching the 
‘ spring, and turning the picture to the light, the 
* lady looks on the face of Dudley Leighton. 
{ ‘Well, Mr. Grange,’’ she turns to that gentle- 
4 


Et) 


man, ‘‘I didn’t know matters had progressed s0 


























is the natural inference to be drawn 


far. What 
when a young lady has in surreptitious possession 


lsome and eligible 





a daguerreotype likeness of ah 
gentleman?” 

‘‘That they are engaged. Shall we congratu- 
late you, Miss Jessie ?’’ asks the young gentleman, 
with one of his inimitable bows. 

‘No, sir;"’ with her own quiet, earnest dignity, 
though her pale face is kindled 
‘‘Abbie, Lought to have told you several days ago, 
that Mr. Lei 
with each other; a promise to be brother and sis- 
ter ; 
ing the likeness which he has just given me.” 

‘None at all, oh, most verdant of young wo- 


with blushes. 





ghton and I had made a new compact 





so I think there can be no harm in my accept- 


men !’ 

‘I do not like to have you talk to me with that 
concealed irony, Abbie. You know I am always 
entirely candid with you.”’ 

‘* I know you are, Jessie ; but it’s so amusing— 
no matter, I congratulate you on having found a 
brother. 

‘* You can de it as no one else can, because you 
remember it was one of my child wants, when we 
played on the sea shore at home.”’ 

‘** Il remember,” looking at her mournfully. 

‘*Oh, Miss Jessie, you're not 
Mr. Grange, 
girl was a favorite with him. 

**T must, thank you, for Mr. Leighton wishes me 


vo 


gz questions 


ing ¢ 


as she moves toward the door, for the 











to see a painting of an Alpine Storm, just received, 





and on exhibition for a few days.” 





‘ She’s a little goosie,’’ was Mrs. Rutledge’s em- 





phatie exclamation, more to herself than to her 
guest, 
‘I do not understand you, Mrs. Rutledge.” 
** Well, I mean that Jessie Rowe is the 
unsuspicious little mortal in this lower 





is Jessie vanishes from the room 






most in- 






I must give Mr. Leighton credit for a great 
too. love with 
but he’s gone just the right way to make 





. acuteness, She's not in 






him now ; 





her eu. 
‘‘And they will be happy together. 
bie, that this may never be said of us!” 





Alas, Ab- 






A pained expression strikes across the lady’s face ; 
* Now, 


you owe it to me, and to yourself, too, 





but she answers, with true wifely dignity 
Mr. Gran 
never again to utter words of that import to me. 
I shall never forget, neither must you, that I am 
the wife of Nathan Rutledge, and only as such, 













can I receive you as my guest.” 

‘‘Forgive me, Ab— Mrs. 
all you ask; and I need not say that I respect you 
for adhering so closely to the Right.” 

And Philip Grange meant these words when he 
said them. His life had never been stained with 
one dishonorable act, if we except that solitary in- 
stance of telling Mrs. Rutledge that he loved her ; 
and it was in another country, and amid looser 
social ligatures, that the young Southerner had 
been tempted to do this. Surely, both were to be 
pitied. 





Lutledge ; 

















WAIT AND SEE. 


I promise 


, : ; ; : 
{ characters formed a perfect antithesis, for 
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And Mrs. Rutledge thought she was doing right, 
and had won Jessie almost against her better judg- 
ment to thinking so too—that there could be no 
harm in Mr. Grange’s calling occasionally, if no 
word of affection was ever breathed between them. 

But there was a language in glance, and tone, 
that neither could help, and so both were mistaken. 
And so another Spring opened, and brought none 
of the old of soul and body to Jessie 
Rowe. 


Dudley Leighton came at least every other day 


lassitude 


to see her, and very few women could have resisted 
the fascination of his society. 

He was wholly unlike Philip Grange. Their 

the 
Southerner had a calm, high bearing, and manner, 
which at once impressed those who were brought 
in contact with him, but which gave him also an 
appearance of coldness and hauteur, except to 
the very few to whom he opened his heart. 

Du 
repartee, full of kind and generous impulses, with 


1} 


lley Leighton was highly social, very fond of 


more grace, though less dignity of bearing than 





the courtly Southerner. 

** Don’t you like that man’s face?’’ a lady had 
once asked of a penetrating physiognomist who 
was studying it. 

‘*T should,’’ he answered, ‘‘for it is open, in- 
ved as the mouth 


is, there is a certain levity about it when closed ; 


telligent, generous; but finely sh: 





certain great trials might press too heavily on the 
spring and temper of that man’s soul, though it 
has much fine grain in it.” 

‘““Why, Dudley Leighton, how came you up 
here ?’’ and the girl lifted her head from the cush- 
ions piled against the back of the easy chair, with 
a start which sent the pain in sharp pangs to her 
temples. 

Mr. and 
Mrs. Rutledge sent me up here—you know they are 


‘Lie back your head, little sister. 


gone to the opera, but they said I should find you 
in the boudoir, and I couldn't let another day go 
without seeing you. Am I very unwelcome ?”’ 

‘*No, Dudley, only my head aches so.”’ 

‘‘And you have been ill for two days without let- 
ting me know! It was not right, Jessie.” 

She smiled on him a pale, grateful smile. He 
sat down and took her hands, her little, thin, cold 
hands, and warmed them in his own. He passed 
his fingers gently, as a brother might, over the 
hot throbbing temples, and he said some kind, ca- 
ressing words to her, which she was too ill to an- 


‘ swer, (for Jessie was suffering under one of her old 





i he thought that he would not exchange the sight 


neuralgie attacks) but which warmed away down 
into her heart. The soft, magnetic touch soothed 
the pain, and at last the girl fell into a gentle doze, 
and the young man drew an ottoman to her feet, 
and sat there, watching the slumber of the woman 
he loved; and as he looked at the soft, delicate 
profile, standing out sharp against the cushions, 
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of that sleeping face for all the dazzling beauty 
that filled the opera hall that night. 
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At last Mr. and Mrs. Rutledge returned with Mr. } 


Grange, whom they had met at the opera, and 
whom the former had urged to step in and try a 
glass of his new ‘‘ sherry.” 

‘‘Why, Mr. Leighton, you here still!” was the 


lady’s wondering exclamation, as she caught sight } 
$ terday, and I was not there to have his last bless- 


of him. 


He put up his hand warningly. ‘‘ Sh—sh—she’s ? 


aslee 

The trio came in softly, and looked at Jessie. 
There was something strangely touching and child- 
like, in the sight of that thin, delicate face, over 
which the firelight came and went, in swift, shy 
leaps. 

‘Poor little girl,’ said Abbie, leaning fondly 
over her face, and stroking the bands of dark hair, 
‘she’s a little, sensitive plant, and ought never to 
have any of the storms and troubles of life.”’ 

“Oh, Abbie, Abbie.”’ 

‘*She shan't have them, if Ican prevent it,” 
said Dudley Leighton, looking at her with a greedy 
tenderness in his eyes, and I want you, reader, to 
remember that he meant these words from his in- 
nermost soul, when he said them. 

And while they stood there, Jessie suddenly 
started, and opened her eyes. She stared from one 
to the other. ‘I am dreaming, I guess,”’ to 
‘No, you’re not, dear. We've all come from 
the opera, and you’ve had a long nap, and Mr. 
Le 
while. How does your head feel?’’ 

Setter, thank you,” rubbing her eyes. ‘‘ But 


hton has been playing guardian angel mean- 
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Her tears flowed afresh, but quieter this time, 
and he felt the words had flowed like healing balm 
into the soul of Jessie Rowe 

‘* How have you learned this, Jessie ?”’ 

‘‘From this letter—it came nearly two hours 
ago, but has singularly lain in the office three days ; 
they were expecting me home at the funeral ; but 
now, it is too late—he was buried day before yes- 


ing, or look at his dear old grey head once more,”’ 
and again thick sobs broke the speaker's voice 

** Don’t ery so, dear; it will make you ill. Tell 
me how he died.”’ 

‘* Very peacefully, Mrs. Price writes; just as an 
infant falls asleep. You see, his mind has been 
growing feebler for the last three years, and it was 
a great comfort to feel he would not miss me when 
I left home.”’ 

‘‘And you know he had every care his infirmities 
demanded ?”’ 

‘*The best. Grandma at last saw herself, that 
he was completely broken down, and despite her 
peculiarities, I know she was fonhd of him, and 
watched him tenderly as a mother does over a little 
child.” 

“And this thought must comfort you greatly, 
dear. Then, he was an old man, worn out with 
life, and you know it is well with him now ?”’ 

‘*T know he is in Heaven. But to think I chall 


; never see him again, never walk on the sea shore, 


‘ or sit under the pine trees, and see the wind play- 


{ little Jessie is all alone now 


how could you all come in here ?’’ and she glanced ; 


at her morning gown. 


‘‘ Never mind that, Jessie,’’ interposed Mr. Rut- 


ledge. ‘‘I never saw you look prettier, though 

you're as paleasasnow drop. Come, gentlemen, 

into the dining-room, and try my wine.”’ 
CHAPTER XIV. 

Another month had gone by, and again Jessie 
Rowe sat at evening alone in the sitting-room. Mr. 
Rutledge had received a sudden business summons to 
Boston,and taken his wife with him. Jessie was not 
able to endure the fatigue of the journey,and accord- 
ingly remained at home, and on this night she sat 


( tears which filled her eyes 


ing with his snowy hairs, or hear him talk of the 


days of his youth. Oh, Grandpa, Grandpa, your 


‘Not all alone, dear; you forget!’ 
The little hand grasped his arm in a sort of cling- 


( ing helplessness. ‘‘Oh, no; Ihave you still, Dud- 


ley, my brother.” 

‘There is another, and a syeeter name than bro- 
ther, Jessie; I wish you would give it to me.” 

She started up, and flashed one of her searching 
glances in his face—a glance that held in check the 
She understood him 


? then, and her head crept back where he could not 
} see it, in the shadow of her arm-chair; and Dud- 


all alone in the drawing-room, her head bowed ( 
down on the chair, and quick sobs shaking her ‘ 


whole figure, and thick tears raining down her 
cheeks. 
*« Jessie, little sister, what ¢s the matter 
The voice was very full of tender interest, as it 


7T) 


ley Leighton knew the thoughts which he felt must 
make his happiness, or blight his life, were surging 
in the soul of Jessie Rowe 

The gilded clock on the mantel ticked loudly in 
that long, dead silence, the light curls of flame 
leaped around the bars of the grate, and there was 
no sign or token. At last he bent forward, and his 


‘ face worked as a man’s may when on a woman's 


broke in upon the girl’s grief, and lifting her head, ( 


she saw Dudley Leighton at her side. 

‘*Grandpa’s dead!” she said it like a grief- 
crushed little child, and lifted up to him the 
crumpled letter which she held in her hand. 

He drew a chair close up to her, and laid the 
bowed head on his shoulder. ‘* Little sister, I want 
to comfort you.” 


answer hangs his whole future. 

‘* Jessie, havé pity upon me,’’ he faltered, ‘for 
T cannot bear it longer. Will you call me by that 
other, dearer name? 

She bent down her burning face, till it touched 
his hair, and the words throbbed in a soft whisper, 
‘*T will call you by that other name, Dudley.”’ 

And Jessie Rowe forgot the dead in the new joy 
of her betrotha! ! 
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And so Dudley Leighton had won for himself ; 


that gift above all name or price, and yet lavished 
oftenest upon the men least capable of understand- 
ing or cherishing it—the love of a woman of 
Genius! It was not With his high 


his chevalier bearing, his fascinating 


strange ! 
breeding, 
manners, above all, his kindly impulses, his love 
for the good, and true, and beautiful, the young 
lawyer was the man to win the love of any woman 

and, if he seemed all this to the world, what did he 
not seem, exalted, and idealized, by Jessie Rowe's 
imagination, until there was no human altitude of 
goodness, and intellect, which she did not ascribe 
to Dudley Leighton. 

The weeks slid into May—weeks whose faces 
‘‘looked to the light,’’ whose feet glided to sweet 
rhythms of melody, whose hands were full of gifts, 
of glorious promises t 


and whose voices full 
Jessie Rowe. 

The Future beckoned to her with its beaming 
face, and opened its fair vistas to her rapt vision, 
and looking up through them she painted its walls 
with a life radiant and beautiful—a life such as 
God never yet gave to man or woman, since the 
Voice fell through the night silences of Bden, 
‘* Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.’’ 
Suffice it, Jessie Rowe walked in a dream, and 
forgot there were such things as sin, and sorrow, 
and death, in the air through which she walked. 

And so she writes of herself. 

‘* May 2d, 184—: 

‘Last night Dudley brought me this new Journal. 
It is a most exquisite thing—the covers of pearl, 
with the richest enamelling. He said I must only 
write glad and beautiful thoughts in it, and I'm 
sure I have no sad ones to record. I don’t know 
as I have anything more to ask of life, or that it 
has in its Treasury another gift to offer me. 

‘IT only wish I was more deserving of all these 
blessings. 

‘‘I don’t accomplish anything now-a-days. It 
seems an age since I wrote a poem, even, but then, 
just think what a poem I’m living. 

‘Then there’s no time to do anything, with the 
morning rides and calls, and the long late din- 
ners, and in the evenings Dudley comes, and we 
sit together and talk of all pleasant things, 
especially of our fature, and he tells me—oh, I 
can’t write these words, but they are written and 
locked up in a journal in my heart! a journal 
fairer even than this one with its pearl covers and 
gilded leaves. 
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and he drew me to him 
It seems very natural to 


was blossoming for me ;’ 
and kissed mIny forehead. 
be caressed by him now; as if it was his right, 
and mine. 

‘Dudley, you are a poet, no matter what you say : 
none but a poet could ever have conceived that 
beautiful simile.’’ 

‘‘No, Jessie, nature, or God, as you would say, 
never made me a poet. It is-only your influence, 
your magnetism, the reflection of yourself, that 
made me conceive this. I am not the same man 
with you. I think different thoughts, I live a bet- 
ter, briefer life, but after all it is you, not J.” 

‘*T listened wonderingly but not convinced. One 
might think all this sweet flattery would make me 
vain, but there is no change. I can scarcely con- 
ceive how any human being can be this, for it 
seems to me as if the weakest soul must have too 
broad an ideal of life, and find itself falling too far 
below it in the daily living ever to be vain. I 
have, however, seen people who were so, but they 
were always great mysteries to me. 

‘*T fell to musing on this last night, until Dud- 
ley asked me what I was thinking about. I told 
him, and he laughed, and said I did not know the 
alphabet of certain characters. 

‘“To think next week comes my birthday. It 
don’t seem possible that I shall be twenty-three 
Abbie is to celebrate the anniversary by a large 
party. She is so good, and yet, if the truth must 
be told, I would much prefer to pass the evening 
with her and Dudley in the little aleove back of 
the parlor. 

‘She excuses me, however, from accepting half 
the invitations I receive. Poor Abbie! she drowns 
best, in scenes of gaiety, the voice of her own heart. 
Mine aches over her and over Philip Grange. 
Sometimes I think it is not right for him to visit 
her, but as he is an intimate friend, and as Mr. 
Rutledge is always glad to see him now, and as no 
word but which any gentleman would have a right to 
speak to his friend and hostess is now uttered by him, 
I cannot think it is wrong for Abbie to see him, 
particularly as it is such a comfort to them both. 
How I thank God that my fate is not like hers ; 
that Dudley and I belong to each other. When I 
informed Abbie of our engagement, she cried for a 


) whole hour like a little child, and I forgot my own 


‘* Last night I was telling him something of my } 


childhood and youth, of its poverty, and coarseness, 
and misery, and the tears stood in his eyes—those 


handsome gray eyes, whose very glances on my 


face are silent caresses. 

*** Jessie, my little wind flower, you were born 
and nurtured in the storms and the rains, but oh, 
no sunshine, no soft winds ever matured a flower 
of such beauty and fragrance ; and to think, too, it 


joy in her sorrow. 

‘“Mr. Rutledge is very kind to us all, and insists 
that our wedding shall take place here. The time 
for this is not appointed. 

‘I shall not accompany Abbie to New York and 
Saratoga this Summer, much as she desires it, for 
I must get home, and write, and I have a fancy 
for trying a book, a child’s book, and one of the 
first publishers has promised to undertake it for 
me. I must earn some money, beside there is 
something stirring in my soul which demands ut- 
terance. 

‘Dudley too, has promised to accompany me 
home, and remain a week. How delightful this 
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will be' The old sea breezes, too, will do me 
good, though it is surprising how well I am! 
Abbie says there are positively faint signs of roses 
The joy in my heart must make 


health in my life. 


in my cheeks. 


‘I must not write any longer, for Dudley, and 
Abbie, and I are to go to Greenwood this fair 
Spring morning, whose soft winds toss my paper, 
and whose sunshine is like the wings of golden 


} birds sweeping above my fingers. It is May with 
the world, and with me to blessed be God, it is 

> May!” 

} Ah Jessie Rowe ! poor little fool, to believe that 

$a man’s love, a thing born of fancy, of impulse 

> and weakness, could make thy life a joy, and a per 

} fection. And yet my heart aches over thee, Jessie 

’ Rowe, my heart aches over thee! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MoTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


THE LITTLE 


HAND. 


BY MRS. E. L. SAXON. 


*Twas a little hand, small and white, 
Streaked with veins of azure light; 

The pretty pink palm, like a shell inside, 
Was ind 
Twas a vision of beauty, that little hand, 
For it looked like a Fay’s from Fairy land 


«1 a wonder when opened wide. 


The hand grew fairer and brighter to me, 
And seemed as a seal of purity, 
If laid on my breast when temptation was nigh, 


» fever of life in my veins beat high 





I saw it once more ; it was clenched in pain, 
The nails were dyed with a purple stain, 


The pretty pink palm was mortal cold, 


And flowers lay crushed in its dying hold ; 
I kissed it again, as at first I did, H 
And my pleading lips on that hand were bid. 


Again and again I kissed the feet, 

And pressed my mouth on the winding sheet ; 
Sure the angels of God cannot fairer be, 
Than the little dead babe that was born of me. 


In the hu 


The small hand is waving before mine eyes ; 


h of the night, when the firelight dies, 


Tis no longer clenched in the death-pang cold, 

But the fingers are straight, and of marble mould ; 
The color has faded, the palm is white, 

And the thread, like veins, wear a paler light. 
Softly ‘tis closing the chamber door, 
Or moving a small chair over the floor, 


Then stirring the curtains about my bed, 


Patting my cheeks or touching my head. ; 
Sometimes it plays with my faded breast, ; 
And the dream-touch bringeth me sweeter rest; 


But no warm breath comes from the pale lips nigh, 
And I wake to life with a shivering cry, 

Then turn my face to my pillow and weep, 

That I wake not her father from out his sleep; 

For softly he chides the wild tears I shed 

For the little soft hand of my darling dead. 

Yes, he is her father, but never can know 

All the grief that is tearing my heart-strings so. 3 


¢ Two children, a boy and a girl, were playing 


, AN IMPATIENT MOTHER. 
, 
happily together, and had been playing in the 
most perfect harmony for over an hour. The plea- 
sure of one seemed to be the pleasure of the other 
If Amy suggested some new amusement, John 
agreed in cheerful good humor; and it was the 
same with Amy, if her brother proposed any change 
in their sports or employments 
‘Let us play with paper dolls,’’ said Amy, at 
last, growing weary over the toy houses which they 
had been building 

John was ready for paper dolls, or anything else 
his little companion might propose So Amy 
brought from th et her box of painted dresses, 
and the two children sat down upon the floor to ar- 





range and fit them m the figures of men and wo- 





men that were a! ntained in the box 


‘* Oh, dear |!’ said Amy, affecting a tone of an- 
noyance. ‘‘All my Flora’s dresses are out of fash- 
ion. She must have one of the new Talmas before 


she can go walking again. Won't you paint me a 
new dress and cloak for her, if I cut them out?” 
Nothing could have pleased John, at the time, 


y 


» better than this proposal. He went singing off up 


} 


stairs for his paint-box, while Amy tripped away, 


in the happiest mood possible, to her mother’s 


, room, and commenced turning over the things in 
) her work basket 


‘* What do you want there '’’ the mother spoke, 
in quick, angry tones 

Amy started, and drew back a step or two from 
the basket, her face flushing, and a cloud darken- 
ing the pure brow on which the sunshine rested 
only a moment before 


‘‘T want the scissors,’’ answered the child 
‘* Well, you can’t have them. So go away with 
> you.”’ 


‘* T want to cut some new dresses for my Flora,”’ 
urged the child, again approaching the basket, and 


ted ‘ 
diving her hand in among the labyrinth of spools, 


tape, muslin and cord which it contained. A sud- 


$ den change had come over her feelings; and, in 


her childish persistence, she meant to obtain the 


$ article desired. 


** Didn't I tell you that you couldn't have them !” 
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MOTHERS’ 
exclaimed the mother, still further losing temper, 
and, at the same time, catching Amy by the arm, 
and jerking her, with considerable force, from the 
basket 

The child did not complain. She was not one of 
the kind that make a loud outcry every time tt 
Yet, she did not feel this 
It fell like 








. 
wishes are thwarted. 
unkindness of her mother any the less 
a shadow upon her young spirit, and dimmed, for 
the time, all its brightness. 

When Amy returned to the room in which, only 
a few moments before, she had parted with her 
brother, her mood of mind was entirely changed 
He was alr 
a sheet of white paper, from which to cut the new 
dresses for Fle 

‘* Did you get the scissors he asked 

‘No nswered Amy, 
looking very unamiable 

‘Why 

Mother wouldn't give them to me 

He stood, for a httle 


while, looking now at the paint box and sheet of 


ady there, with his box of paints, and 





ra 


pouting her lips, and 


John looked d sa py inted 


paper in his hands and now at the ered face of 





his sister The sister with whom he had been play- 
ing so sweetly for an hour 

‘+ Never mind he said, at length, in a comfort- 
ing voice Flora will have to wait for her new 
cloak She must wear one of her old dresses to- 
day. Here is a handsome one 

And stooping to the box on the floor, he lifted 
‘* Flora 


said he, in a 


therefrom a green plaid walking dress 
will look handsome enough in this, 
cheerful voice. 

**T don’t want to play at paper dolls.” Amy 
looked still more unlovely. The frown on her brow 
was heavier, and her lips pouted to a degree that 
sadly marred her childish features 

John’s face now became troubled. The current 
of his f ngs, which had been gliding along so 
smooth! h the sunshine on its breast, com- 
menced rippling over stony obstructions. He sat 
down upon the floor, beside the box of paper dolls, 


tless kind of way commenced turning 
Presently he took up 


and ina 
over the figures and dresses. 
a bonnet, and began bending the front of it back- 
wards, though not in a manner to injure or disfigure 
it 

“Don't do that!’ said Amy, curtly. ‘ You'll 
spoil the bonnet And she came quickly forward, 
and reached out her hand to take the small piece 
of painted card-board from her brother. John, in- 
stead of ng it up in a kind way, was offended 
at his sister's manner, and thrust the bonnet behind 
him, out of her reach 

‘Give it tome, John!” The child’s reddening 
face marked her quickly rising anger 

But John did not yield. He still kept the bon- 
net béyond her grasp 

““T'll tell mother if you don’t give me my doll’ 
bonnet ! 

‘Tell her! Idon’t care! 


’ eried Amy, with increasing ill-nature. 
; replied the boy. : 
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‘* Give me the bonnet !”’ 

**T won't antil I please.’’ 

“* Mother! Amy turned to the door, crying out 
in an imperative voice. 

‘* What do you want ? The tone in which this 
query was uttered, showed the mother’s state of 
feeling to be quite as much disturbed as that of h 
children 


John won't 5 


give me my doll’s bonnet 
‘ John the mother called to h st ly 
‘I'm not hurting the bonnet answered Joh 


is, Mother. He's bending it all 


‘It’s no such thing, Mother,” resy led Johr 


Johr called the mother, stern]) 





the bonnet, you mean, self 


John threw the bonnet upon the floor 
r 


He won't give it ton called t 
the now thoroughly exasperated’ little girl, as she 
saw the net tossed upon tl 

At this the mother threw f i ! ls 
work upon which she was enga i, and starting up 
in a pa came, with quick step, and a resolute 
air, into the room where her children were in dis- 
pute 

Didn't I tell you to give your sister her doll’s 
bonnet she exclaimed, seizing the now fright- 
ened little boy by the arm, ar ling 1 with 
atight grip. ‘Say, didn't I tell you What do 


you mean by such conduct 
And without waiting for an exclamation, she 
struck him one or two blows 


I did give it to her,” said John. as soon as he 


could find his voice. ‘‘ There it is, lying at her 
feet now 

‘ You didn’t give it to me. You only threw it 
zt me,’ was indignantly answered by Amy 

The mother saw that Amy had partly deceived 
her, and that she had been too quick to punish 

‘You are a naughty, story-telling girl she 
said, turning with a new indignation towards Amy, 
and raising her hand to hh uso. But 
something in the aspect of child ved the 





up lifted hand, and the smarting strokes fell not 


upon the frightened culprit 


‘ Naughty children!” she said, as she regained 
a little self-possession. ‘‘ Naughty children, to be 


always quarrelling with one another! I'm sur- 
prised, and ashamed of you! What will your 
father think, when he hears of this How will he 
feel when he learns that his little boy and girl 
have been angry with one another’? It makes me 
sick and sad to think that my children should act 
so wickedly !” 

Very little of a right impression did the mother’s 
censure make upon the minds of unhappy 
children, the sunshine of whose pleasant day her 
own darkening anger had clouded. They stood 
with partly averted faces; silent, moody, and 


with unkindness in their hearts 


Their apparent 
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want of penitence fretted their weak mother’s } day, he passed hours with her in sport, he did not 


She looked for, or at least required, an 


yielding on their part. She expected 





i ‘kiss and be friends again,’’ at her word, 
as if love and kindness were vassals that came and 
went at another’s bidding. But she could not 
command the sun of love to shine, nor scatter, with 
a breath of her lip} the shadows that were around 
their young spirits. 

I must separate you !’’ she at length said, with 
a stérnness of voice and manner that showed more 
of angry indignation than love. ‘‘ Amy, do you 

er into my room, and stay there alone, until 
I call you; 
and don't let me see your face until your father 

yme. I shall tell him of all this.” 
\s if any place would be more agreeable than 
that in which their mother’s presence smote them, 


and you, John, go off to the garret, 


the two children, at this command, went quickly 
away; Amy into her mother’s room, and John up 
into the lonely garret. Both, the instant they 


were entirely alone, abandoned themselves to tears 
—Amy sobbing to herself as if her burdened little 
heart would break, and John standing still in the 


centre of the garret floor, with scalding drops fall- 


ing rapidly over his burning cheeks. To the boy, 


there was a cruel mystery in the sudden change 
towards him which his sister had manifested. He 
erstood that her mother had refused to let her 





have a pair of scissors to cut out dresses for her 
and he could understand how this 
but he was too young and 


paper dolls, 
would fret her mind; 
unskilled in the philosophy of mental transitions to 
snd how the disappointment should have 





wrought in her so great a change of feeling to- 
ward himself, and caused her to act with selfish 
unkindness. 

If John’s mother had not punished him, he could 
have forgiven Amy. But the blows, though felt 
only for a moment by his shrinking body, still 


feel right toward her, and was not so willing to 


> yield his wishes for her pleasure as he had been in 


; times past. 


5 


As for Amy, poor child! She was wretched 
enough, alone in her mother’s room, when, but for 
that mother’s angry refusal to let her have a pair 


of scissors, she might still have been playing hap- 


; pily with her brother, who had been separated from 


> her, and sent away up into the garret, where she 


5 


> been. 
§ the tears yet undried upon her cheeks. 


> tenderness came over her feelir 


} mother’s love came ri 


was afraid to stay all by herself even for a single 
moment. 

An hour after the mother had punished her 
children, she laid aside her work, and went over 
into her chamber to see what Amy was doing 

‘* Into some mischief, I'll warrant she said to 
herself, as she thought how ve ry quiet the child had 
But she found her asleep on the floor, with 
A sudden 
gs, and lifting the 
beautiful sleeper in her arms, she laid her upon 
the bed, and smoothing back the moist hair from 
her forehead, stood and looked for some moments 


into her still sad fac« She sighed heavily as the 





nto her heart, 





> and bending down to the little one, she kissed her 


> 


4 pressed voice. 
» a few moments, and then calle 


, to the third story of the house 


tenderly. 
Then a thought of John 
the bedside and go out into the 


caused her to turn from 
passage, and up 
Standing at the 
called him in a sup- 
She waited for 


foot of the garret stairs, she 
No answer came 
tonce more. But 


; only the echo of her voice came down to her lis- 


» tening ears. 


we 


? chest, where he had at 
; head was resting upon the 
4 position of his bo ly wa 


smarted on his spirit as painfully as when they ; 





In a little while, the 
Sitting down on an old 


were given in sudden anger 
boy’s tears ceased to flow. 
chest, and in the shadow of an unhappy mood, he 
brooded in loneliness and sorrow over the early 
mystery of life, and learned one of his first lessons 
» towards those by whom he felt that he had 

nged. An evil seed had been sown in the 
of his young heart, and, already, its latent 
f life was moving with a vital force 





‘Til lock up all my picture books,’’ he said to 
himself, spitefully. 
them again as long as she lives. 1 wont play with 
her any more, nor paint another doll’s dress for 
her. Ill throw her kitten from the window, and 
let her canary out of the cage—and Ill burn 
every one of her playthings that I can put my 
hands on !”’ 

Now, though John never executed any of these 
direful threats against his little sister, he was really 
in earnest when he made them, so full of bad feel- 
And though, on the very next 


ings was his heart. 


A few hurried steps brought her to 
the room up to which she had banished her offend- 
He, too, was asleep, lying upon the eld 
irst seated himself. His 
hard wood, and the 


ing boy. 





in all respects, a most un- 
comfortable one. 

‘John !’’ She laid her hand upon him 

The boy started up wit 
been dreaming of his si 


h a terrified air. 


He had 


ster—they had quarrelled 


} in the dream, and he had struck her a heavy blow 


of his mother had awakened h 


on the head with a piece of iron, and seen her fall 


bleeding upon the floor. At this moment the voice 





m 
‘Oh, mother! I didn't mean to do it!” he cried 


> out, looking fearfully around him 


‘* Amy shan’t look into one of } 


> as she said, in tones of gentle admonition— 


> 


‘Do what, my child?’’ was asked in a soothing 
voice. 

For a moment or two, John continued to glance 
around him in a bewildered manner then said, 


as he leaned his face upon his mother, and burst 
into tears— 
‘* Tt was only a dream.” 
Tenderly his mother drew her arm around him, 
. 
‘* Naughty feelings bring naughty dreams.” 
Ah, if she could have known that for this 


‘‘naughty dream,’’ she was responsible, and not 
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the child, it might have been better for that child, 
and for all of her children, in the great future of 
their lives 

Mothers, be patient with your children. Wrong 
them not by sudden anger. Mar not the beauty of 
their young spirit. If they are wont to be angry 
with one another, to quarrel in their plays, to 
have the sunshine of good humor suddenly fade, 


Boy AND 
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look close to yourselves, and see if the cause thereof 
does not lie mainly at your own doors. Of one 
thing you may be very sure; impatient mothers 
will have impatient, wrangling, unhappy children. 

The law of cause and effect is as immutable in 
this as in all other cases. And so we beg of you, 
for the sake of your precious children, to receive 

? this lesson into your hearts. 2. Bs 
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BY VIRGINIA FP. TOWNSEND. 





“No, no, n 
busy,’’ and the young girl moved away and con- 


don’t tease sister now, she’s very 
tinued humming over fragments of airs, as she 
turned the sheets of new music which her father 
had brought her at dinner. 

‘* Pease, sister, just one tower for Eddie—just 
one little tower the soft, pleasing voice kept on, 
and the little dimpled hands kept tugging at the 
folds of Maggie Archer's dress. 

Eddie was the youngest child, and the pet of the 


whole household, and he was just mounting his < 


third Summer, and it would have done you good 
to look on that sweet, sparkling face, and the pretty 
head with its thick rings of golden hair set on 
those dainty shoulders. 

Eddie had been left in Maggie’s care for an hour 
or two, this afternoon. She was very fond of the 
dear little loving fellow, but just now she did not 
happen to be in the mood for amusing him, and 
she yielded selfishly to her own inclinations, in- 
stead of making, as we all should, an effort to 
overcome them; but Maggie had many lessons of 
self-control and self-denial to learn, for she had 
not seen her thirteenth birthday. 

The pile of blocks, which was Eddie’s favorite 
toys, lay scattered all about the floor, and his 
whole heart was bent upon the erection of a tower, 
which consisted of two simple columns, formed by 
piling the blocks together, a work which would not 
have consumed five minutes. 

** Eddie, y 
broke in the sharp, fretted voice of Maggie, for the 


are a real torment this afternoon,’ 





child's persistency annoyed her, and she pulled 
away her dress harshly from his grasp. ‘‘ You 
must go off, and amuse yourself as you can, for I 
can’t have you teasing me at this rate. I shan’t 
make you any tower to-day, and now you know, 


once forall,’’ and the girl returned to the great 
sheets of music in her lap, and did not see how 
Eddie's under lip drooped and quickened as he 
tottled away. 

VoL. xit1.—15 





Sut she did hear his low, broken sobs, a moment 
after, in the corner, and she supposed the little one 
had gone off there in a fit of sullenness, and the 
sound only irritated her still further You 
needn't think your crying will bring me round, so 
you may just stop or keep on as long as you 


s all the comfort that she offered to the 





1 the sobs broke slower and fainter through 
ice 


‘‘Why, Maggie, the baby ‘ll take cold on that 


rug! How long has he been asleep?’’ exclaimed 





Mrs. Archer, as she came hastily into the room 
She looke 


Mamma 
was so busy with my music that I couldn't stop to 


up suddenly. ‘I’m sure I can’t tell, 
He's been worrying me terribly, and I 


build him houses.”’ 

Mrs. Archer bent down and lifted the child up 
tenderly My pretty baby! It was a hard 
hard pillow for his dear little head, and his cheeks 
are all flushed—open his e£yes, and look at Mam. 
ma 


And the lady drew away the little hand crushed 


of yellow winged birds. 

Maggie, how red this child’s cheeks are! ‘I'm 
afraid he’s got a fever,’’ and then the boy slowly 
opened his blue eyes, but they were dim and list- 
less, and the lids closed over them in a moment 
again. 

‘*Oh, I don't believe anything's the matter with 
him,’’ said Margaret, as she rose up, and went to 
her brother, but there was a little alarm—it may 
be a little reproach at her heart. 

But Ed 





»’s slumber grew heavier, and the flush 


$ deepened in his cheeks, and when Mr. Archer re- 


turned, about an hour later, and felt the child’s 
pulse, he said it was best to send for a doctor 
The physician came, examined the child, and 


? said he was threatened with scarlet fever, but he 
¢ hoped his prescriptions would avert it. 


But it did not. The child grew worse the 
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next day, and the next, and it soon became appa- 


rent to all that the fever was burning up his little [This little story, copied from an exchange paper, 

life. is excellent. Read it, boys, and take its lessons 
Oh, how Maggie hung over him, and what tears ? well to heart :] 

drenched his hot forehead, as a soft pleading **Two country lads came at an early hour toa 


voice went up and down all the rooms of her { market town, and arranging their little stands, sat 
soul, ‘‘ Pease, sister, just one tower for Eddie, | down to wait for customers. One was furnished 
p’ease !”” with fruits and vegetables of the boy’s own raising, 
Sut the end came quickly. Neither much love, } and the other supplied with clams and fish. The 
market hours passed along, and each little mer- 


nor many prayers could save that dear little life, 
and it went home to God, the Father, just as the { chant saw with pleasure his store steadily decreas- 
day was going out to the night, and all that re- { ing, and an equivalent in silver bits shining in his 
mained of the bright laughing face, and little rest- ; little money cup. The last melon lay on Harry's 
less figure, was that white, stark, dumb thing they § stand, when a gentleman came by, and placing his 
laid away in the coffin. hand upon it, said: ‘‘ What a fine large melon; I 
( think I must have this for my dinner. What do 
? you ask for it my boy’? 

‘* The melon is the last I have, sir; and though 


But the baby’s death was a message to Maggie 
Archer, which she took to her aching heart, and it 
made all the after years of her life better, and } 
stronger. May it be one to you also, dear children, 
for whom I have written it; teaching you to do | 
all the gentle, kindly acts which each day sets be- 


{ it looks very fair there is an unsound spot on the 
‘ 
5 
fore you, never yielding to selfish words, and incli- boy’s fine open countenance, ‘‘ is it very business- 
4 
5 
4 
Q 
‘ 
{ 
4 
{ 


other side,’’ said the boy, turning it over. 
‘*So there is,’ said the man; ‘‘I think I will 
not take it But,’* he added, looking into the 


nations; for there will eome a day when these } like to point out the defects of your fruits to cus 
deeds well performed shall be like sweet flowers in 
your memory, filling it with fragrance. 


; tomers ””’ 
‘*It is better than being dishonest, sir,’’ said the 
boy, modestly. 
“You are right, my little fellow; always re- 
member that principle, and you will find favor with 


THE WASP IN THE PEAR. 


It was near to the close of an Autumn day, ? God, and man also. You have nothing else I wish 
When Willy ran into the orchard to play ; for this morning, but I shall remember your little 
Or rather, to look, if perchance there might be stand in future. Are those clams fresh?’ he con- 
A pear that had dropped from his favorite tree. tinued, turning to Ben Wilson’s stand. 
So thither he seampered, and presently found ‘Yes, sir; fresh this morning. I caught them 
A beautiful one, which lay there on the ground : myself,’’ was the reply; and a purchase being 
Its colors were rich, and he knew it was sweet, made, the gemtleman went away, 
So he seized it with joy, and began it to eat. **Harry, what a fool you was to show the gen- 
0, how happy was he thus its juices to taste ! tleman that spot in the melon. Now, you can 
But alas! his enjoyment was speedily chased, take it home for your pains, or throw it away. 
For a wasp was concealed in the pulp of the pear, } How much wiser is he about these clams I caught 
And Willy soon painfully found it was there ; yesterday’ Sold them for the same price I did the 
For pressed in his mouth, the impassionate thing fresh ones. He would never have looked at the 
Pierced his tongue and his lips with its venomous 
sting. 
With screams and with tears to his mother he ran, 
Who at once to reprove and relieve him began : 
And the means which a mother knows how to em- 


melon until be had gone away.” 

* Ben, I would not tell a lie, or act one either, 
for twice what I have earned this morning. Be- 
sides I shall be better off in the end, for I have 
gained a customer, and you have lost one.”’ 

And go it proved, for the next day the gentleman 
bought nearly all his fruit and vegetables of Harry, 
but never invested another penny at the stand of 
his neighbor. Thus the season passed; the gen- 
tleman finding he could always get a good article 
of Harry, continually patronized him, and some- 
times talked with him a few minutes about his 


ploy 
Soon abated the pain of her much beloved boy, 
But she thought an event which such anguish had 
caused 
Bestow’d an occasion too good to be lost 
For storing with cautions the mind of her son, 
Which might guide and preserve him as life should 


roll on. future hopes and prospects. To become a mer- 
‘*Ah! Willy,” she said, ‘‘there are hundreds of } chant was his great ambition, and when the Winter 
things came on, the gentleman wanting a trusty boy for 


his store, decided on giving the place to Harry. 
Steadily and surely he advanced in the confidence 
of his employer, until, having passed through va- 
rious gradations of clerkship, he became at length 
an honored partner in the firm. 


That are lovely without, but within have their 
stings. 

When pleasure allures thee, take heed of her snare, 

Else, oft thou wilt find there’s @ wasp in the 


pear * 
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Hints ror H 


Boitep or Steamep Inp1an Ponpixe.—One , 
and a half pints of sour milk, one teaspoon of salt, « 
two teaspoons of saleratus, one egg, @ little flour, { 
and Indian meal enough to make it as stiff asa « 
common Johnny cake. Boil it in a closely-cov- § 
ered pail or pudding dish, never allowing the water < 
to come more than half way up the side. It is ; 
best to wash a small stone, or half a brick, and ¢ 
place it in your kettle, to rest the pudding dish 
upon. Boil two hours. To be eaten with wine 
sauce, Or syrup, or cream and sugar, as you may 


puddings, because it is always light and tender, 


OUSEKEEPERS. 


to acquire a uniform, deep cinnamon color, and an 
oily appearance, but never a deep, dark brown 
color. It then should be taken from the fire, and 
kept closely covered until cold, and further until 
used. While unroasted coffee improves by age, 
the roasted berries will very generally lose their 
aroma, if not covered very closely. The ground 
stuff kept on sale in barrels, or boxes, or in papers, 


¢ is not worthy the name of coffee, 


Coffee should not be ground until just before 
using. If ground over night, it should be covered ; 


covered with water. The water not only retains 


2 
¢ 
prefer. This is much superior to ordinary boiled : or, what is quite as well, put into the boiler, and 


and it is less trouble to make than any other we 
ever tried. 





spoonsful of melted butter, a half cup of vinegar, 
one cup of molasses, raisins, and spice to your 
taste. Melt the butter and vinegar, then add the $ 
rest, and fill your paste. Cover as usual. This, if 2 
well made, can hardly be distinguished from a ; 
minced pie of meat and apples. 


> 
Mince Pie.—One cracker and a half, =| 





Murrins.—Melt three spoonsfuls of butter in > 
three pints of new milk. Add three beaten eggs, 
and a teaspoonful of salt when quite cold. Stir in { 
flour to make a batter as thick as you can well 
stir. Add two tablespoonsful of fresh yeast, then > 
cover, and allow it torise. When quite light, bake ; 
in muffin rings. 


Roastine Corrre.—Coffee, if you would have $ 
its best flavor, should be roasted at home ; but not ? 
tn an open pan, for this permits a large amount of 
aroma to escape. The roaster should be a close 
sphere or cylinder. The aroma, upon which the 
good taste of the coffee depends, is only developed 
in the berry by the roasting process, which also is 
necessary to diminish its toughness, and fit it for 
grinding. While roasting, coffee loses from 15 to 
25 per cent. of its weight, and gains from 30 to 50 
per cent. in bulk. More depends upon the proper 
roasting, than upon the quality of the coffee itself. 
One or two scorched or burned berries will materi- 
ally injure the flavor of several cupfuls. Even a 
slight over-heating diminishes the good taste. 

The best mode of roasting, where it is done at 
home, is to dry the coffee first, in an open vessel, 
until its color is slightly changed. This allows the 
moisture to escape. Then cover it closely, and 3 
scorch it, keeping up a constant agitation, so that $ 
no portion of a kernel may be unequally heated. 
Too low and too slow a heat dries it up without 
producing the full aromatic flavor ; while too great 
heat dissipates the oily matter, and leaves only 
bitter -harred kernels. It should be heated so as 
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the valuable oil, and other aromatic elements, but 


also prepares it by soaking, for immediate boiling 


in the morning. 

If the Coffee Pot, (the “Old Dominion”’ of 
course, for in a common boiler this process would 
ruin the coffee by wasting the aroma) be set on the 
range or stove, or near the fire, so as to be kept 
hot all night, preparatory to boiling in the morning 
the beverage will be found, in the morning, rich, 


$ mellow, and of a most delicious flavor. 


Coffee used at supper time, should be placed on 
or near the fire immediately after dinner, and kept 


> hot or simmering—not boiling—all the afternoon. 


Try this method, if you wish coffee in perfec- 


> tion. 








WoOOD’S 
IMPROVED, ROTARY, CAST IRON 


COFFEE ROASTER. 


This Patent Coffee Roaster has been improved by 
the introduction of a triangular flange inside of 
each of the hemispheres, as seen in the cut. 
These flanges, as the roaster is turned, catch the 
coffee, and throw it from the inner surface, thus en- 
suring a perfect uniformity in the burning. 

Wood’s Improved Coffee Roaster is acknowledged 
to be the best article of the kind now in use. 
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HEALTH 


WEARING FLANNEL. 

The very best thing that can be worn next the 
skin, in Summer as well as Winter, is common 
woolen flannel. One color has no advantage over 
the sight; it is more likely to ‘full up’’ in wash- 
ing, but this may be almost entirely prevented, if 
done properly. Pour boiling hot, strong soapsuds 
on the garment in a tub; let it alone until the hand 
can bear the water, then pour off, and add clean 
water, boiling hot; let this stand also as before ; 
pour off, and add more boiling, clean water, and 
when cool enough, merely squeeze the garment 
with the hands, no wringing or rubbing. Stretch 
it immediately on a line in the hot sun, or before a 


PRARAARRAAL 


hot fire, and as the water settles at the most de- ¢ 


pendent part of the garment, press it out with the 


hand, and be careful to stretch the fabric as soon § 


as the water is squeezed out, aiming, as much as 
possible, to keep the flannel hot until itis dry. If 
woolen garments are treated literally as above, 
they will remain pliable and soft until worn out. 

Recent scientific experiments,carefully conducted, 
prove the truth of the popular sentiment, that 
woolen flannel is the best fabric to be worn next 
the skin, as it absorbs more moisture from the 
body than any other material, and by so doing, 
keeps the body more perfectly dry. Cotton absorbs 
the least ; hence, the perspiration remains more on 
the skin, and being damp, the heat of the body is 
rapidly carried off by evaporation, and suddenly 
cools when exercise ceases, the ill effects of which 
no intelligent mind need to be reminded of. Hence 

is, that the common observation of all nations 
leads them to give their sailors woolen flannel 
shirts for all seasons, and for all latitudes, as the 
best equalizers of the heat of the body.—Hai/’s 
Journal of Health. 

DIETING FOR HEALTH 

Has sent many a one to the grave, and will send 
many more, because it is done injudiciously or 
ignorantly. One man omits his dinner by a hercu- 
lean effort, and thinking he has accomplished won- 
ders, expects wonderful results; but by the time 
supper is ready, he feels as hungry as a dog, and 
eats like one, fast, furious, and long. Next day 
he is worse, and ‘‘don’t believe in dieting ’’ for 
the remainder of life. 

Others set out to starve themselves into health, 
until the system is reduced so low that it has no 
power of resuscitation, and the man dies. 

To diet wisely, does not imply a total abstinence 
froma all food, but the taking of just enough, or of 
a quality adapted to the nature of the case. Loose 
bowels weaken very rapidly—total abstinence from 
all food increases the debility. In this case, food 
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should be taken, which, while it tends to arrest 
the disease, imparts nutriment and strength to the 
system. In this case, rest on a bed, and eating 
boiled rice, after it has been parched like coffee, 


another, except that white is more agreeable to | will cure three cases out of four of common diar- 
$ rhoea in a day or two. 


Others think that, in order to diet effectually, it 
is all important to do without meat, but allow 
themselves the widest liberty in all else. But, in 
many cases, in dyspeptic conditions of the system 
particularly, the course ought to be reversed, be- 
cause meat is converted into nutriment, with the 
expenditure of less stomach power than Vegetables, 
while a given amount of work does three times as 
much good, gives three times as much nutriment 
and strength as vegetable food would.—JA. 


SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN 

Is a disease for which there is no known remedy ; 
its progress is slow, steady, and resistless as an 
avalanche, and body and mind go together. It 
generally comes on with a gradual loss of sight, 
while the health of the remainder of the body is 
usually good. The younger son of the “Iron 
Duke ’’ has recently died of this disease, which is 
becoming of more frequent occurrence than for- 
merly. For eight long years he had been totally 
blind, and had amused himself with m» king willow 
baskets. It usually attacks men who have over- 
worked their minds. But Lord Charles was neither 
a student nor a roue; but, being a man of great 
wealth, he lived at his ease. There were no suffi- 
cient inducements to mental and bodily activities, 
hence, mental and physical stagnation first, then 
disorganization, and he died prematurely, in the 
midst of his millions 

Multitudes think it a hard necessity to tug and 
toil for daily bread, or that it should require their 
undivided energies of body and mind in planning, 
and contriving, and laboring to maintain their po- 
sition. This is not a hard, but a happy necessity, 
as these very activities are not only the preserva- 
tives of body and mind, but are productive of those 
utilities which hasten human progress, develope our 
powers,elevate the people,and happify mankind.—Jé. 





EFFECT OF TOBACCO ON THE MOUTH. 

‘* Both smoking and chewing, says the ‘ Scalpel,’ 
produce marked alterations inthe most expressive 
features of the face. The lips are closed by a cir- 
cular muscle, which surrounds them, and forms 
their pulpy fullness. Every muscle of the body is 
developed in precise ratio with its use, as most per- 
sons know. In spitting, and holding the segar in 
the mouth, this muscle is in constant use; hence, 
the coarse appearance, and irregular development 
of the lips, when compared to the rest of the fea- 
tures in chewers and smokers.” 
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THE TOILET AND WoRK TABLE. 





FASHIONS FOR 


APRIL, 1859. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 


DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE, 


Lavy on THE Lerr.—Toilette de chez sot, or } 


Home Dress. Robe of plain drab popeline. Body 
plain and high, trimmed with bows of ribbon to 
match, from the neck to the bottom of the skirt 
Sleeve with jockey at the head, or armhole; the 
sleeve cut so long as to puff out, and display a 
cachet of richness in the numerous folds; and at 
the wrist it is plaited on a band which closes with 


5 


hooks or buttons. The waist is encircled with a ¢ 


plain ceinture and buckle. Collar and manchelles 
of fine linen or datiste. For the hair, a traverse 
confines it like a cache-petgne, and a modest knot 
of ribbon relieves the side of the head. 

TorLetTe pe Visite.—Lilac silk dress, and 
cottage bonnet. The bonnet is trimmed with two 
ruclies of blonde against the cheeks, and a wreath 
of jonquilles or forget-me-nots over the forehead. 
The lace continuation to deepen the curtain, is very 
new and fashionable, as also the plain trimming 
with ribbons and passementerie. The brides 
(strings) are No. 22 wide, and often edged with a 
very narrow ribbon gathered to the edge, and of 
a color in relief. 

Of the dress, the body is pointed in front, and 
closed with holes and buttons, while the cut on the 
back is often, with a triangular skirt, from 10 to 15 


inches long, and shaped like an Italian spade— > 
trimmed in keeping wjth the skirt ; but sometimes 5 


the back is pointed, and sometimes cut square, and ? 
{ satin, representing a festooned tracery of floral de- 


the waist trimmed at front with a bow of ribbon 
with flowing ends. The sleeves are cut flowing, 
and trimmed with passementerie and lace, in keep- 
ing with the skirt, the width of the goods being divi- 
ded by narrow bands of velvet, ornamented with 
lace and passementerie. The undersleeves are of 
lace. Glove of kid, straw or amber-colored ; 
many ladies select the gloves to match the dress, 
and strive to render the whole costume as nearly a 
monochrome as possible. High gaiters, with heavy 
soles, and high heels, either of lasting or calfskin. 


NEW MATERIALS, &C., &C. 


To our most important importers, A. T. Stewart 
& Co., and Edward Lambert & Co., we are indebted 
for an examination of their sample cards of goods 
now opening, and forthcoming for the Spring trade ; 
and the freshest novelty is the new styles in 


FIGURED ORGANDIES. 
The organdies are similar to the muslins which 


being more diaphanous, and the ornamental de 
signs more modern. They are made in greatest 
perfection at Lyons. The wearer of these goods 
or the pattern designer, sets the fashion of their 
make ; for they are woven in patterns, en dew jupes, 
or @ volants, either double-skirted, or in two full 
flounces, covering the skirt. For the two skirts 
the lower one is usually figured in very small de- 
signs of buds or leaves ; while the upper skirt—ex- 
tending midway—has a rich ornamental border of 
vines in tangled tracery, and in natural colors of 
leaves, buds, and blossoms, the whole constituting 
a casket of sparkling gems. Next we arrive at the 
BAREGES. 

These are mostly woven in two skirts, bordered 
in arabesque, floral, and architectural designs, in 
plain and chintz colors. Of this genre is also the 
Challes in two jupes, and with a shawl, woven in 
the same pattern, to match, and all constituting 
the dress, or a delicious costume de promenade for 
wear on a very warm day. It may be considered 
plain, and next to a monochrome, but it is like 
clothing a young lady with a strawberry patch 
Next we arrive at the new 

TAPFETAS. 

The choicest taffetas robe that we have seen— 
and this only in sample—is in a delicious color 
called ashes of roses, enlivened with two flowers, 
entirely covering the skirt, and in silver colored 


signs. Other taffetas, woven in the same designs, 
but in grand work of Mode, and Maria Louise 
blue, are highly in favor. The marked peculiari- 
ty of the Spring importations, of whatever mate- 
rial, is the delicacy of the designs, and the natural- 


> ness of the colors; to this may also be added—in 


we used to import from India, differing only in | 


reference to the silks—the extreme flexibility, and 
the lustre of the grounds. Of the articlefor wear at 
PARTIES DANSANTS, 

there is nothing equal to the Tule Illusion in two 
skirts, with the borders ornamented in chenglle, 
and Tarletane embroidered in floss. The grounds 
are white, material transparent, and designs of flow- 
ers and foliage in natural colors. 

We should not forget to mention some Bareges, 
in quiet colored grounds, such as brown, mode, and 
drab, ornamented in cashmere designs as borders to 
the two skirts. 

It should be borne in mind that the fashionable 
goods are nearly all woven for two skirts—the 
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upper one extending half the length, or a little 
over, of the under one, or for two flounces, divid- 
ing the skirt equally. 

SHAWLS. 

There has only one new design appeared, and 
that is a Cashmere divided throughout into stripes 
three inches wide, the ground colors of the stripes 
alternating in white, orange, and green, and 
through each stripe is run a tracery of floral de- 
signs, mixing the Eastern one of the palm leaf with 
Western grasses, leaves and flowers. It is worn 
with a very narrow, fine fringe, and without 
border. 

BAREGES FOR CHILDREN. 

There is nothing more delicate and pretty than 
the Bareges for Children’s dresses, woven in two 
skirts, as for adults, but differing in the delicacy of 
the designs for borders andedgings. We saw them 
in all colored grounds, but white is preferable, 
especially if figured throughout in spots of green, 
pink, or blue, and the ruches consisting of a leaf- 
less tracery in the same color as the figure. 

TRIMMINGS. 

Ornamental edgings are of chenille, moss and 
passementerie, with now and then some designs in 
embroidery ; but these last are generally confined 
to the talent of the wearer, especially for those in 
the chateline genre, of which we see a few samples 
for side bands, and apron (ta+/ier) ornaments. But 
ribbons will enter largely into the best of trim- 
mings for the Spring and Summer seasons. Those 
for érides, bonnet strings, are No. 22 wide, and 
edged with a very narrow ribbon in relieved color, 
set on fall, even across the slanted ends; but those 
for waist ribbons (ceimtwres) or for knots or bows 
with flowing ends in front of the waist, are No. 28, 
or up to 34. Of artificial flowers, the philosophy 
is to select small ones early in the season, and 
larger ones more late ; but our milliners are vastly 
behind those of Paris, or even Vienna; and be- 
cause of ignorance, pile on lavishly and indiserimi- 
nately, all sorts of flowers, irrespective of season, 
or artistic design. 

MORNING DRESS. 

The back of the body is laid in three wide box 
plaits, a style we think mach better suited to morn- 
ing robes than the plain back. The skirt is long, 
and flows about the person in ample folds, while 
the fronts are plain, and bordered on either side 
with a rich edging of green plush, rounding in at 
the neck and bottom of the skirt; a small round 
collar of plush finishes the neck. The fastenings 
for the front are rich, green silk buttons, with 
loops of the same color. The sleeves are pagoda 
form, finished with a border of plush of the same 
form as the front trimming. 

ROBE OF MOIRE ANTIQUE. 
Robe of moire antique, of a bright tint of Azof 


green. 
con lace. 


The bertha, which is formed of rows of 
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and on the left side are two white feathers, fixed 
f 

| 
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The skirt has side trimmings of rich Alen- 








the same lace, descends in a point to the waist, 
both at the back and in front. The sleeves, very 
wide, are formed of rows of Alencon lace, and are 
gathered up in front of the arm by bouquets of 
eglantine. The hair is arranged in rolled bandeaux 
in front, and in loops at the back of the head. On 
the right side there is a bouquet of wild roses ; 


by an Italian pin, set with rubies and diamonds. 





PELERINES. 

Pelerine No. 1, of alternate rows of bouillonne, 
tulle, and runnings of blue sarsenet ribbon. The 
ends are very long, and have the rows disposed 
transversely. The trimming at the edge is com- 
posed of a plaiting of tulle, finished by a running 
of very narrow blue sarsenet ribbon. Over the 
runnings are placed at equal distances ends of 
richly embossed blue and white ribbon. 

Pelerine No. 2. The foundation is of net, and 
it is covered with three rows of Brussels lace, of a 
very rich and showy pattern, scolloped at the edge. 
The ends, which are crossed in front, are trimmed 
with the same lace, and the pelerine is fastened by 
a bow and ends of pink sarsenet ribbon. 





HEAD DRESSES. : 

No. 1. A unique and charming little head 
dress of velvet and blonde. The front forms three 
deep points, composed of double pipings of light 
blue velvet, edged on either side by narrow ruffles 
of blonde edging. The centre of each point is en- 
riched by a branch of scarlet velvet berries. The 
back of the head is surrounded by full loops of 
blue and scarlet velvet, striped with black. A 
single end of blue, and one of scarlet velvet, form 
{ graceful streamers, which flow over the neck and 
} shoulders. 

No. 2. A beautifulstyle of head dress, composed 
ofscarlet velvet ribbon, blonde, and chenille flowers. 
Two narrow bands of velvet, edged on either side 
’ with blonde, extend across the head, and form a 
} slight point on the forehead. The entire crown is 

formed by a full rosette of blonde, interspersed 

with buds of scarlet, and white chenille, tipped 
with small white pearls, which glitter like dew 
} drops from among the soft clouds of lace in which 

they are embedded. The face trimmings consist 
of full loops, and ends of broad white ribbon, 
edged on either side by narrow stripes of white 
velvet, mingled with loops and streamers of inch 
wide scarlet velvet, descending over the neck and 
shoulders. 

No. 3. Crown, diamond-shaped, and formed of 
Valenciennes lace. The front is pointed in the 
Maria Stuart fashion, and the border that sur- 
rounds the crown is composed of English embroi- 
dery and flametis. A row of orange velvet, with 
one of narrow black, edges the crown, and a pointed 
trimming of orange ribbon, with black velvet 
lozenges running down the centre, is formed in a 

Loops and bows of this rib 
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) point over the crown. 
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bon form rich side trimmings, and fall in streamers 


of unequal length, down the neck and on the } 
shoulders. The border has a heading of narrow- } 


pointed embroidery. 


insertion, running lengthwise over the head, 
where they are gathered, with slight fulness, into 
a small crown, slightly pointed on the top, and bor- 
dered with a narrow edging. The curtain is formed 
of a deep frill of Valenciennes, set on with con- 
siderable fulness. The front is bordered in like 
manner, with two rows of the same rich lace, min- 
gied at the sides with full loops, and ends of rose- 


of the same delicate ribbon. 





RETICULES, I AND Il. 


These two patterns are for reticules or bags, and | 


must be worked in very rich colors. The ground 





RETICULE. 


4 must be rich, deep blue velvet; the fretwork gold 
braid, laid flat; the feur de is must be worked in 
white silk, and the rose in red silk; the five dots 
in the centre of the rose in gold beads. The size 
: for working is given in the little accompanying en- 

graving. Let the velvet be left one inch larger 
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SIZE OF RETICULE. 


each way. For the reticule No. 2, the ground 
must be in rich, deep purple, the fretwork in gold 
braid, the rose in red silk, the leaves in green ; 
the shamrock is entirely in green. 





No. 4 Isa morning cap. The rich Valenciennes 
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BABY’S SLIP, 


Of jaconet muslin. The long full skirt is bordered 
with a hem an inch wide, above which are two 
’ groups of narrow tucks, four in each, forming a 
pretty and appropriate border. The front of the 
waist is enriched with three rows of needlework 
insertion, separated by narrow puffings of cambric 
The short sleeve is formed of a single puff of cam- 
bric, edged with needlework ; an edge of the same 
delicate work ornaments the neck. A narrow cam- 
bric tie serves as a fastening to the waist 


tinted and green ribbon, with long flowing stream- ; 
ers. The crown is thickly dotted with small bows 


APRON IN BRODERIE EN LACET. 


Materials.—Seven-eighths of a yard of wide black 
$ glace silk, two knots of cerise Russia silk braid, one 
? knot of pale vert-islay ditto, and a dozen skeins of 
‘ sewing-silk to match each braid. 

Broderie en lacet signifies a design outlined aa if 
$ merely for braiding, but with the flowers and other 
{ parts filled in with point lace stitches, so as to make 
$ a solid piece of embroidering on the silk. For no 
: article is this novel style of work more suitable than 
for aprons, which it renders exceedingly ornamental, 


5 


{ at a very small expenditure of time and trouble, the 
+ very simplest of the point lace stitches only being 
; used in this work. Ofcourse, the size of our page 
{ precludes our giving even the half of the apron the 
‘ full size. The design must be enlarged according to 
} the size required, the pattern procured, and the silk 
} marked in the same way as ordinary braiding or 
} embroidery. 

Braiding should always be done with a strand of 
¢ the silk of which the braid is made. Before be- 
} ginning, cut off a yard of the braid and draw out 

the threads for sewing with. Thread the end of 
the braid on a large darning needle, and draw it 
} through the silk to the wrong side for the com- 

mencement, and do the same at every necessary 

break, sewing the ends down. Run the braid 
» on very smoothly, taking the stitches across it slant- 
} ing, and cut along the centre, as is usually done. 
} The braid should lie perfectly flat, and the edges 
} be smooth and even. 

The knots at the side suspending the wreath are 

} done in the green braid, the two parallel lines of 

which are connected by close herring-bone stitch, or 
} point d’Alencon, as it is called in lace-work. All 
the fancy stitches are done with the common sewing- 
silk, not with the strands of the braid. The leaves 


; need have merely the veinings worked in Venetian 
' bars; those, however, who do not mind the trouble, 
will do well to fill them first with Brussels lace, and 

work the fibres over that; the improved effect will 
} quite repay the extra work. The roses are filled up 
closely in the Brussels and Venetian lace, the narrow 


parts being connected with English bars. The lower 
part ofeach bud has a rosette init, the remainder is 
filled with Venetian lace. 
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TRAVELS AND Discoveries 
CentraAL Arrica. By Henry Barth. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 


This third volume, which is by far the most in- 
teresting of all, completes this important work. 
The book, as it stands, is the only full and satisfacto- 
ry account we have of Central Africa. It is a co- 
pious book of reference on all subjects connected 
with the regions of which it treats. Even the 
routes are carefully described, and the distances of 


New PuBLICATIONS. 


stations noted, so that subsequent travelers in the ¢ 


same 
steps. It is a true Encyclopedia of African Geog- 
raphy. 

The second volume closed with the death of the 
geologist, Overweg. 
brief notice of a cotemporary) therefore, solitary, 
ahd almost friendless, for the purchased favors of 
the barbarous chiefs among whom his journey lay 
can hardly be called friendship, started out on his 


‘‘Our author, (we copy the | 


region will have something to guide their $ 





A New History or tae Conquest ory Mexico, 
in which Las Casas’ denunciations of the popular 
historians of that war are fully vindicated. By 
Robert Anderson Wilson, Counsellor at Law, 
author of ‘‘ Mexico and its Religion.’’ Phil&- 


delphia : James Challen & Son. 

Judge Wilson says in his introduction to this 
work :—‘‘ An inspection of the country itself first 
shook our belief in those Spanish historic romances 


upon which Mr. Prescott has founded his magnifi- 
cent tale of the Conquest of Mexico. In a transi 
tion state between faith and disbelief, our first 
work was written. But, even then it was suggest- 


? ed that Bernal Diaz, whose personal narrative was 
the foundation of every subsequent account, might 


’ great events which they affect to chronicle. 


incontrovertible a shape, as to carry with it, to 


prove a myth. That proof is now presented in so 


‘ 


the region of romance, all former histories of the 


Th e 


; despatches of Cortez are only written authority ; 


wanderings to complete the survey of the vast and { 


unbroken region of Central Africa. 
great as any he had previously encountered, gath- 


Difficulties, as > 


ered about his path, but a stout heart, and a clear ; 


head, ultimately overcame them. 


; borrowed from 


‘‘At last he reached that city deep in the interior { 


of Africa, Timbuctoo, (or, as he spells it, Timbuktu) 


a city so seldom seen by European eyes. He re- 


? and his work will at once command attention. 


sided there several months, half as a guest, half as ‘ 


& prisoner or hostage, but always using his eyes to 
good effect, and gaining much information never 
collected before. 
explored the mysterious river Joliba, or Niger, and 


In the course of his journey, he } 


revealed to European science a great tract of coun- $ 


try, of which even the Moorish traders are igno- 


rant. Nor has he merely explored this distant, 


and secluded region, but by the friendly relations ; 


he established with the native chiefs, he has ren- 
dered further intercourse possible between 
civilized world, and the heart of that mysterious 
What will grow out of it, time only 
can disclose. Meanwhile, we are, at least, sure of 
the facts themselves.’’ 


continent. 


A Portraiture from 
Philadelphia : 


FatHer AND DAUGHTER. 
Life. By Frederika Bremer. 
T. B. Peterson. 


A new book from Miss Bremer cannot fail to re- 
ceive a warm welcome from American readers. 
‘Father and Daughter,” though by no means 
equal to ‘‘The Neighbors,’’ and other stories, 
which won so suddenly, a few years ago, upon all 
hearts in this country and in England, is yet a 
beautiful record of home affections, and will be 
read with a pure pleasure. 
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the 2 


they are found to consist of two distinct parts—one 
an accurate detail of adventures 
throughout with the topography of the region in 
which they occurred, as shown by our section map ; 
the other, a mass of foreign material, apparently 
fables of the Moorish era, for 


consistent 


effect in Spain.”’ 

The author, it will be seen, takes bold ground, 
It 
is written in the spirit of free inquiry. .The pub- 
lishers have issued it in very handsome style. 

Tne Hovse. A Pocket Manual of Rural Archi- 
tecture ; or, How to Build Country Houses and 
Out-Buildings. Embracing the Origin and Mean- 
ing of the House; the Art of House Building, 
Including Planning, Style, and Construction ; 
Designs and Descriptions of Cottages, Farm 
Houses, Villas, and Out-Buildings, of various 
cost, and in the Different styles of Architecture, 
&c.; and an Appendix, containing Recipes for 
Paints and Washes, Rough-Cast, &e 
instructions for Roofing, Building with Rough 
Stone, Unburnt Brick, Balloon Frames, and the 


Stucco, 


Concrete or Gravel Wall. By the Author of 
‘The Garden,’’ ‘‘ The Farm,” &. With many 
Original Designs. New York: Fowler §& Wells. 


We give the full title of this excellent little manu- 
al of rural architecture, the price of which is only 
thirty cents, for which the publishers will mail it 
to any address. 

SocRATES 


Lire, TeAcniIneGs, AND DEATH oF 
New York 


From Grote’s History of Greece. 

Stanford \ Delisser. 

This is the third volume of the publishers’ 
‘* Household Library,” and is an excellent book for 
family reading. The admirable sketch of the an 
cient sage is taken from Mr. Grote’s celebrated 
History of Greece, and is considered the ablest por- 
tion of his work. 
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Tae Ovp PLANrAtion, and what I gathered there 
in an Autumn month. By James Hungerford, of 
Maryland. New York: Harper § Brothers. 

We have here an entertaining book from the pen 
of a gentleman who has seen plantation life as it 
existed in the lower counties of Maryland many 
years ago, and whose fine imagination has touched 
the many seenes he describes, and given them a 
pleasant interest. The North American, of this 
city, speaking of the book, says :—‘‘ We have had 
so much of the gentleman from Africa in his politi- 
cal aspects, and important moral and social rela 


tions, (of all which he himself is happily uncon- 


scious,) that it is refreshing to take up a work 


which gives us simply the old, unpretending, unso- 





phisticated *‘ nig 
aspects. But the comedy of the plantation by no 
means occupies the volume, to the exclusion of 
There is a great variety of 


strains 


more sobe! 


matter in the book, and it may be accepted as a 
portraiture of the old plantation in its pleasantest 


1 account of a law student's vaca- 


aspects. It is a 
tion, in the Autumn of 1832, when the cholera 
drove from the cities all who could escape. Rusti- 
cating among the scenes with which, in youth, he 
was familiar, he revived old memories, and rescued 
old legends and customs from forgetfulness. As a 
sketch of plantation life and character, written 
neither against or in defence of the ‘‘ peculiar in- 
stitution,”’ 
struct.’’ 
Bouvier’s Famitiarn Astronomy; or an Intro- 
duction to the stu ly of the Heavens. 
by upwards of two hundred engravings. For the 
use of schools, families, and private students 
By Hannah M. Bouvier. 
& Peterson. 
At the solicitation of teachers and others inte- 


> in his amusing and natural ‘ 


the work will amuse, and may in- 


Illustrated ( 


Philadelphia ; Childs § 


rested in the cause of education, the publishers ‘ 


have issued this cheap edition of Miss Bouvier’s 


work on astronomy, which has received the high- < 


est commendation from men learned in sidereal 
lore. 
Ottver Cromwett. By Thomas Carlyle. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 

A grand heroic epic in prose. 
great work which Oliver Cromwell accomplished in 
his day and generation. There are dark, stern, 
fearful pictures in these days, but tender affections, 
and gentle home-thoughts and cares are the sweet, 


One sees here the 


warm colors which play over the rugged scenery, ¢ 
and Oliver Cromwell is not simply the awful minis- ; 


ter of Heaven's justice, but the loving husband, 
the tender parent, the faithful friend. 

Peterson's Compete Corn Book contains fac- 
simile impressions of all the various gold, silver, 
and other metallic coins throughout the world, 
with the U. 
with a complete index, alphabetically arranged, of 
the coins of each nation, so that a person can at 
once turn to the right page and find the fac-simile 
The price 


impression of any coin that is desired. 
is $1. 


S. Mint value of each coin, together ° 


La Puata: the Argentine Confederation and Para- 
guay. Being a narrative of the exploration of 
the tributaries of the river La Plata and adja- 
cent countries, during the years 1853, '54, °55, 
and ’56, under the orders of the United States 
Government. By Thomas J. Page, U. 8. N., 
commander of the expedition, with maps and 
numerous engravings. New York: Harper & 
Bros. London: Trubner & Co 
This large and important work gives a carefully 

prepared report of an expedition which embraced 

an extent of about three thousand six hundred 
miles by water, and over four thousand miles by 
land, through Paraguay and the Argentine Con- 


federation It contains an account of the diplo- 


> matic negotiations in the formation of a treaty of 


friendship and commerce between the United 
States and Paraguay ; embraces scientific reports 
of the natural productions of the country, and 
cities, government, social 


The work is clearly writ- 


treats of inhabitants, 

manners and customs. 

ten, and every chapter contains matter of great 
interest and value 

THe Queens or Scortanp. By Agnes Strick- 
land. Vol. vii. New York: Harper § Bros. 
This volume is entirely occupied with the conclu- 

sion of the narrative of the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots. The details show the utmost dili- 
gence in gollection, and skill inarrangement. The 
onus of the responsibility of Mary’s death is thrown 
upon the English ministry; and the opinion is 
adopted that they feared her course toward them, 
should she survive Elizabeth. The latest rumor, 
or discovery, that the signature of Elizabeth to the 
death-warrant was a forgery, is credited by the 
author. 

Tue Lire or Joun H. W. Hawkins, compiled 
by his son, Rev. George Hawkins, A. M 
Boston: John P. Jewett § Co. 

This volume will be read with deep interest by 
many thousands. Mr. Hawkins was one of the 
earliest of the Washingtonian Temperance reform- 
ers, and labored with untiring assiduity in the 
good cause to the end of his life. The memoirs of 
such a man cannot but afford instruction. They 
will come as a choice legacy to many who have 
daily cause for a thankful remembrance of the 
self-devoted philanthropist 
THe ComepDIES oF TERENCE, Literally Trans- 

lated into English Prose, with Notes. By Henry 

Thomas Riley, B.A. To which is added the 

blank verse translation of George Colman. New 

York: Harper § Bros. 

In this version of the plays of Terence, the 
text of Volbehr has been followed, with a few ex- 
ceptions. Although not rigorously literal, the 
translator has endeavored to convey faithfully the 
meaning of the author. 

Howe’s Drawine Room Dances are especially 
designed for evening parties, and contain all the 
fashionable quadrilles, cotillions, 
with the figures 
Music ar- 


popular and 
fancy dances, contra dances, &c., 
and calls for the different changes. 
ranged for the piano-forte. 
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Notes From Piymovrs Putpir. 
memorable passages from the discourses of Henry 
Ward Beecher. By Augusta Moore. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 

The collector of this volume of fine, striking, 
and attractive passages from the discourses of 
Henry Ward Beecher, has done her work exceed 
ingly well. Her introductory sketch of the cele- 
brated preacher is admirably drawn. As for the 
matter of the volume, it is varied, but marked 
with the genuis, fire, fancy, sarcasm, and pathos of 
the speaker. It is full of suggestive passages, and 
may be taken up in any leisure moment and read 
with profit or pleasure. 

Tae Larrp or Nortaw: A Scottish story. By 
the author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland.’’ New 
York : Harper & Bros. 

A finely told, and interesting story. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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TO 


A collection of ? SkELEcTIONS FROM THE Writines oF FENELON, 


with a memoir of his life. 

Boston : Monroe & Co. 

This brief memoir of the celebrated Fenelon, 
and the judicious selections given from his works, 
will be highly acceptable to all Christian readers. 


By Mrs. Follen. 


Henry Wittarp; or, the value of Right Princi- 
ciples. By the author of Edward Clifford. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 

A book for young people, that cannot but exert 
an excellent influence. 


Frep Freevann; or the Chain of Circumstances. 
Boston: E. D. Libby & Co 
A good story for youth, containing lessons, forci- 
bly illustrated, that most young people need to 
learn. 





Epitors’ DEPARTMENT. 


“4 HARD WORLD.” 

“Tt’s a hard, dreadful world to get aldhg with.”’ 
We hear these words very often, in mournful tones, 
with due accompaniment of dismal faces and deep, 
drear sighs, and there's no denying the truth of 
them. 

What with mortal pain, and weariness, and dis- 
appointment, with misapprehension on one hand 
and treachery on another, with all the daily annoy- 
ances and trials of life, to say nothing of those 
weighty griefs which fall like desolating storms 
upon the gardens of the soul, this is ‘‘a hard 
world.”’ 

And yet, there are two sides to the picture, and 
happiness is far more in ourselves than we fancy. 
Those who look to outward circumstances for their 
enjoyment will generally find it a failure, a path ot 
broken reeds and failing cisterns of water ; and 
the soul that is at peace with itself will generally 
be so with mankind ; certainly this hurling anathe- 
mas against the world encourages that spirit of 
misanthrophy which, above all things, is to be 
deprecated, and which becomes at last a great 
fountain of bitterness, blighting and poisoning all 
that is fair and fruitful in the soul. 

And we never yet met with a man, or woman, 
who was habitually severe and satirical upon 
others, who was always looking for the cold, dark 
colors in this chiaroscuro of life, who was not false 
to him or herself, and who did not carry within 
either the narrow visions or the malignant passions 
which make their own blindness and torment. 
And then, reader, we bring to you a message of glad- 
ness, whomsoever you are, whatsoever be your cir- 
cumstances ; so long as your eyescan wander along 
our words, you hold a right and an interest in 


them, for it lies with you to make this poor, un- 
hinged, sin-defiled world, a little better. 

It is a glorious thought, a thought worthy of 
living, that each one of us may leave the world a 
little better than we found it, filling it with some 
sweet fragrance, such as floats softly round a 
traveler journeying through a forest, and he 
knows that it comes from wild flowers, hidden in 
deep emerald nooks and around the roots of the 
trees; flowers that he never behold, but 
whose perfume fills his heart with gladness and joy. 

And so, the world needs loving words and kindly 
smiles, and gentle, self-sacrificing deeds, filling its 
highways, and its broken forest paths, with sweet 
fragrance, as though perchance none may tell 
‘‘whence they come, or whither they go.” 

And may be this is all you can do, reader, for 
the time and skill to achieve great and heroic 
deeds is not granted to many, but by all sweet and 
gentle charities, by little acts of tenderness and 
forbearance, the world is refreshed and blessed, and 
herein you make it a little better. 

Then don’t, we beseech you, stay away down in 
the cellars of your soul, where life is painted in 
low, dim colors ; don’t stay among the black closets 
of Care, and Suspicion, and Jealousy, and Discon- 
tent, but go up into the broad parlors, graciously 
adorned, and made meet for guests ; open the win- 
dows, and the doors, that the sunbeams may crowd 
in like a flock of golden winged birds, and illumi- 
nate the glorious paintings, and the fluted columns, 


may 


2 and the carved ceilings, and that sweet airs may 


come in like the far off lyrics of angels tossing 
their trebles and altos back and forth. 

Oh, after all, the world—the hard world, is much 
what we make of it, and no unwisdom and folly is 
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greater than that of sitting down and brooding 
over its Might have beens. 
There is a world of truth and philosophy in 


those words of Tregarvas, and something more } 


than these, too—‘* What's done you can’t mend; 
What's left you can; Whatever has happened is 
God's concern now, and none but His. Do you 
see, that as far as you can, no such thing can hap- 
pen again on the face of His earth Oh, because 


God lives, and Christ reigns, there is joy and glad- § 


ness for every son and daughter of man. 
v.37. .%. 


THE OPERA. 

The New York Evening Post has some letters 
purporting to be written from the great city of 
Gotham by ‘‘ Mohammed Pasha,”’ to ‘‘ The Super- 
latively Excellent Abel Ben Hassan, Nightingale 
of my darker hours,” in which the Rear Admiral 
is made to give his impressions of matters and 
things in general. One of the pleasantest satires 
on the highly intellectual and natural amusement 


in which o fashionables so delight, called the { 
patteses Bae 2 sd * ) course, the fancy of a lady, and consists of the burr 


‘Opera,”’ is contained in the description of that 


institution as seen by the imaginary eyes of the } 


illustrious oriental stranger. Here it is, and if 
you can master your risibles on the next occasion 


commentators with uncommon skill. Is the so 
prano weary of the world? The flutes and haut- 
boys sob and sigh. Is the tenor gradually arriving 
at the conclusion that this world is a Sahara with 
but one oasis—or that he has not loved the world 
nor the world him? The violins and cornets wail 
and pout with melodious woe. Does the contralto 
take pleasure in informing her stalwart persecutor 
that he has just burned his own brother? The 
violoncellos and trombones unite to express the 
astonishment of the bereaved party. Is the mus- 
cular villain preparing to make all good angels 
weep? The ophicleides and double and contra- 
basses give notice of his diabolical designs by 
groans and hisses, and curses deep and loud Is 


? confusion, moral and social, prevalent upon the 


) scene ? 


of encountering an Italian Opera troupe in full ( 


blast, you are proof against all ordinary, and most 
extraordinary, assaults upon your sense of the ri- 
diculous : 

‘‘Teannot repress my admiration at the inge- 


The entire force of the instrumentation is 
employed to give the hearer a lively idea of the 
wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds, and 
chaos come again. 


A BEAUTIFUL PARLOR ORNAMENT. 


The Troy Times says :—‘‘ We saw, in the parlor 
of a friend, a very beautiful conceit. It is, of 


of a pine tree placed in a wine glass half-full of 
water, and from between the different layers of 
the burr are shooting forth green blades—bright, 
beautiful, refreshing. For a little thing, we have 
seen nothing that so pleased us by its beauty and 
novelty. And the secret is this: the burr was 
found dried and open; the different circles were 


) sprinkled with grass seed, and it was placed in a 


nious nature of the opera—to me a musical } 


novelty. It appears to be a representation of hu- 
man life and passion in a strictly original way ; 


though by means of established formule, which, ; 


when familiar, readily explain to the hearer the 
otherwise mysterious plans of the dramatist. 

A tenor is always an unfortunate lover, and, like 
all lovers, immensely self-conceited. 

A soprano is a pale and theoretically beautiful 
maiden, with a stern parent, a proclivity to balco- 
nies, moonshine and tears, and a resolute determi- 
nation to have white flowers strewn over her early 
tomb. 

A baritone is a villain of cut-throat visage and 
massive muscles, who persecutes the unhappy 
couple aforesaid. 

A basso profundo is either a villain of more con- 
summate rascality, or a servant of low but humor- 
ous cunning, or a soldier of deep lungs and strict 
morality, just as the composer may deem expe- 
dient. 


A contralto is either a peasant girl who knows } 


of tempting appearance, whose business it is to do 
as little as possible for the benefit of society, and 
as much as possible in the way of mischief. 

The chorus is a collection of very ugly but quite 


wine glass with water in as above. In a few days 
the moisture and nourishment gave the burr life 
and health, the different circles closed and buried 
within themselves the grass seed, and a few days 
more gave to the seed also life, sprout and growth, 
and now a pyramid of living green, beautifully re- 
lieved by the sombre hue of the burr, is the result 
—as pretty and novel a parlor ornament as we 
have for a long while seen. We do not know 
whether the idea was original with the lady, but 
we do know that its success is beautiful. 


THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER. 


The offering we at thy footstool lay, 
Father! of words may rarely take the form ; 
Yet may not our heart-incense rise as warm, 


nothing, a gipsey who knows everything, or a page { May we not with as true acceptance pray, 


Blending our thought with deed, as day by day 


harmless persons of both sexes, who are alternately { 


dejected and delighted, as the principal charac- 
ters are sad or merry, and who manifest their emo- 
tions by a small number of chords and a large 
number of discords. They also incidentally ex- 
plain such portions of the plot and action of the 
opera as would otherwise be entirely incomprehen- 
sible. 

In the meantime the orchestra plays the part of 


We tread the round of cares that bide no harm, 

As our souls full plumed were, with angel-charm, 
For trackless, white-winged, all-ethereal way? 
Words spirit-fetters be to minds that soar, 

Tho’ low the flight, o’er this, our fair domain,— 
With the wide nations Thou hast scattered o’er, 

The distant empires, faintly, dimly seen ; 
This storm-orb in thy unfathomed store 

Of suns and worlds :—what then to the Unseen! 

A. P. C. 
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THE CENTENARY OF BURNS. 

The hundredth anniversary of the birth-day of 
Robert Burns was celebrated both in this country 
and in England, with remarkable enthusiasm. For 
the ‘occasion, many fine poems, by the most cele- 
brated authors, were produced. Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Whittier, and Holmes, among our own bards, 
gave to the poet’s memory their tribute of song. 
In London, the celebration was held in the Crystal 
Palace, on which occasion the following ode was 
It is a prize poem, selected from six hun- 
The prize was two 


read. 
dred and twenty offerings! 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


ODE ON THE CENTENARY OF BURNS. 


We hail this morn 
A century’s noblest birth ; 
A Poet peasant born, 
Who more of Fame’s immortal dower 
Unto his country brings, 
Than all her kings! 


As lamps high set 
Upon some earthly eminence— 
And to the gazer brighter thence 
Than the sphere lights they flout— 
Dwindle in distance, and die out, 

While no star waneth yet, 
So through the past’s far-reaching night, 
Only the star souls keep their light. 


A gentle boy— 
With moods of sadness and of mirth, 
Quick tears, and sudden joy— 
Grew up beside the peasant’s hearth. 
His father’s toil he shares; 
But half his mother’s cares, 
From his dark, searching eyes, 
Too swift to sympathize, 
Hid in her heart she bears, 


At early morn 
His father calls him to the field ; 
Through the stiff soil that clogs his feet, 
Chill, rain, and harvest heat, 
He plods all day ; returns at eve outworn, 
To the rude fare a peasant’s lot doth yield ; 
To what else was he born? 


The God made King 
Of every living thing, 


(For His great heart in love could hold them all,) 


The dumb eyes meeting his by hearth and stall, 
Gifted to understand ! 
Knew it, and sought his hand ; 
And the most timorous creature had not fled, 
Could she his heart have read, 
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Which fain all feeble things had bless’d and shel- } 


tered. 


To Nature’s feast— 
Who knew her noblest guest, 
And entertained him best— 
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Kingly he came. Her chambers of the east 
She drap’d with crimson and with gold, 
And poured her pure joy-wines 
For him, the poet-soul’d H 
For him her anthem roll’d, 
From the storm wind among the Winter pines, 
Down to the slenderest note 
Of a love-warble from the linnet’s throat. 


But when begins 
The array for battle, and the trumpet blows, 
A King must leave the feast, and lead the fight 
And with its mortal foes— 
Grim gathering hosts of sorrow and of sins— 
Each human soul must close. 
And fame her trumpet blew 
Before him ; wrapped him in her purple state ; 
And made him mark for all the shafts of fate 
That henceforth round him flew. 


Though he may yield, 
Hard pressed and wounded, fall 
Forsake n on the field, 
His regal vestments soil'd, 
His crown of half its jewels spoil d ; 
He is a king for all. 
Had he but stood aloof! 
Had he array’d himself in armor proof 
Against temptation’s darts! 
So yearn the good—so those the world calls wise, 
With vain presumptuous hearts, 
Triumphant moralize. 


Of martyr woe, 
A sacred shadow on his memory rests - 
Tears have not ceased to flow ; 
Indignant grief yet stirs impetuous breasts, 
To think—above that noble soul brought low, 
That wise and soaring spirit, fool’d enslav’d— 
Thus he had been saved ! 


It might not be ! 

That heart of harmony 
Had been too rudely rent ; 

Its silver chords, which any hand could wound, 
By no hand could be tun‘d, 

Save by the maker of the instrument, 
Its every string who knew, 

And from profaning touch his heavenly gift with- 
drew. 


Regretful love 
His country fain would prove, 
By grateful honors lavish'd on his grave ; 
Would fain redeem her blame, 
That he so little at her hands can claim, 
Who unrewarded gave 
To her his life-bought gift of song and fame. 


The land he trod 
Hath now become a place of pilgrimage ; 
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Where dearer are the daisies of the sod, 
That could his song engage ; 
The hoary hawthorn, wreathed 
Above the bank on which his limbs he flung, 
While some sweet plaint he breath’d 
The streams he wandered near ; 
The maidens whom he loved; the songs he sung 
All, all are dear! 


The arch blue eyes— 
Arch but for love’s disguise— 
Of Scotland’s daughters, soften at his strain ; 
Her hardy sons, sent forth across the main, 
To drive the ploughshare through earth’s virgin 
soils, 
Lighten with it their toils ; 
And sister lands have learned to love the tongue 
In which such songs are sung. 
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— nn Roan tasmiciandiinactei aia 
} TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
¢ JENNIE C——-.—Dear little girl, just entering on 


your ‘‘teens,’’ your letter has moved our heart 
with great sympathy for, and interest in you. Not 
{ that we are very much afraid for your future, 
simply because you have been taken from school 
just at that time when the mind begins to stir itself 
with a sense of its own needs and powers, for any 
knowledge gained through struggle and self-denial, 
will bring to you its own exceeding great reward 
There are Dicken’s History of England, and 
Rollin’s Ancient History, and Abbott's Works, all 
of which will be very valuable to you. Don’t try 
to accomplish too much. One truth valiantly 
grappled with, and conquered, is worth a score par- 
tially comprehended ; and then, be sure and review 
all you have learned. Never let that escape you, 
especially any knowledge of grammar you may 
have possessed. Read poetry, that which is pure, 


$ and good, and beautiful, as much as you like; but 


For doth not song 

To the whole world belong ? 
Is it not given wherever tears can fall, 
Wherever hearts can melt, or blushes glow, 
Or mirth and sadness mingle as they flow, 


A heritage to all? 


ame of the 


When this fine poem was read, the ns 
successful mpetitor was announced to be Isa 
Craig. ‘‘ Who is Isa Craig ?’’ resounded through ¢ 


the building. Nobody could tell anybody, and as 
the individual was not forthcoming, it was left to 


ithor isa 





speculatior It turns out that the 





young Scot hwoman, who has occasionally con- 

tributed poems to the Edinburgh. Scotsman, and 

was subsequently employed on it. In 1856, Messrs. § 
Blackwood published a volume of her fugitive 
pieces, under the title, ‘‘ Poems by Isa.’’ Some 
poems in the National Magazine, bearing the sig- 
nature C.,are by her. At the meeting for the ad- { 
vancement of Social Science, at Liverpool, in { 
October last, Miss Craig was employed in a de- 
partment in which she acquitted herself with great 
She was not present at the Crystal 





satisfaction. 
Palace on the day, not supposing that she should 
be successful, and was not aware of her success 
until late in the evening. She is an orphan, and 
by her own industry and perseverance has emanci- ‘ 
pated herself from dependence on a grandmother, 
in no very affluent circumstances. She has well 
earned the prize she has gained. It should have 
been more in amount, but the honor of beating 
six hundred and twenty competitors is something ? 


into the bargain. 


OS> We will send, post-paid, the following books 
by mail, on receipt of the price. 

Steps Towards Heaven; or, Religion in Common 
Life. By T. 8. Arthur, $1 00 § 


The Hand but not the Heart; or, the Life Trials 
of Jessie Loring. By T. 8. Arthur, 


$1 00 | 


beware of most novels; never read one of these 
without the advice of some judicious friend. 

Dear child, ‘‘ taking care of that invalid father,”’ 
don’t be afraid for your future. God will look out 
for that; and remember, in all thy ways, to ac- 
knowledge Him, and he shall direct thy paths. 


M—ez W. M—y.—Your dear little letter is most 
welcome. We should love to see you, and are most 
grateful for the invitation; still, many cireum- 
stances conspire to prevent our accepting it at 
present; however, let us hear from you again, 
for a warm heart throbs through every line of your 
letter. ¥..B..2. 


NEW SONGS BY DEMPSTER. 

One of the musical marvels of the day, is the 
hold retained by Dempster on the people, singing, 
as he has done, the same songs and ballads over 
and over again for years. It is of no use for fash- 
ionable criticism to ignore him. His singing 
touches the common heart, and the common heart 
responds freely. We venture to say, that more 
genuine good affections, and far nobler impulses 
have been stirred in the soul by Dempster’s sing- 
ing, than by all the Operas that have been per- 
formed, brilliant, and wonderful in art-achieve- 
ments as many of them are. And is not this high 
praise ? 

The admirers of Dempster will be pleased to 
learn that he has been, for some time, preparing a 
series of musical entertainments which will soon be 
introduced to the public 
will be that exquisite one of Longfellow’s, begin 
ning : 


Among the new lyrics 


‘* Come to me, 0, ye children.”’ 

Another beautiful composition is adapted to Mrs 
8S. C. Hall’s song of ‘‘Eveleen Lamore,’’ written 
for Mr. D., to whom the accomplished authoress said, 
in London: ‘‘ Your songs, when once heard, become 
a living memory.” 
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CASSIE. 

Once I had a little sister, 

And her brow was fresh and fair, 
And her tiny form was hidden 

In long braids of silky hair, 
Often wound with wild-wood flowers, 

Twined in gay fantastic wreath, 
And her parted lips displaying 

Rows of little pearly teeth. 


And her cheeks were fall of roses, 
Her dark eyes were ever bright, 
And most fairy-like the patter 
Of her footstep fleet and light. 


Sometimes, in the great, cool shadow 
Of the chestnut on the hill, 
Sat my sister, making music 
Sweeter than the wild bird’s trill; 
With the vines around the chestnut, 
And the flowers that grew beneath, 
Filling oft her tiny basket, 
Making many a dainty wreath. 


How she loved that brave old chesnut ! 
Neath it oft she used to lie, 

Peeping through the wavy branches, 
Wonderingly, at the sky. 


And the little one would fancy 
She was talking with the birds ; 

Answering their merry warblings, 
With her simple, childish words. 


Oft, at set of sun, we wandered 
All along the pebbly shore ; 

Then, with shells, the happy darling 
Filled her little pinafore 


Venturing, sometimes, near the margin 
Where the waters come to lave, 

In her hand my little sister 
Tried to catch the sparkling wave 


With that hand in my own resting, 
As we wandered there before, 
Little girl of happy memories, 
We shall wander nevermore. 


But there standeth one beside me, 
With a calm and thoughtful brow; 
Tis a gentle, loving maiden 
I am calling ‘‘sister’’ now 


Though I loved the ‘little lassie ’’ 
With a world of tenderness, 
She is now my woman sister, 
And I love her none the less.—Cara M. 


A LESSON FOR MOTHERS. 

A correspondent sends us the following instruc- 
tive incident in real life. She says :-— 

One morning I left my sweeping half done to 
soothe a.crying baby. His little sister, not quite 
four years old, took up the broom, and after a very 
eareful gathering of the dirt into a pile, went for 
the dust-pan to take it up. I smiled involuntarily, 
as I noticed her patient efforts with the heavy 


‘very nicely done; 
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broom, and said, ‘‘ Why, little sister, that was 
you can help Mamma, can’t 
you?’’ As she returned, I noticed a bashful smile 
on her face which she seemed desirous to hide. I 
couldn’t help saying, ‘‘ What is it Nellie? What 
pleases you ?”’ 

**T don’t know—I don’t want to tell you.’ 

‘*Do. What was it made your face so sunny 


pr? 


‘‘T was only laughing,’ and she turned away 
her dimples to hide the blushes that were over- 
spreading her face 

‘* Well, what made you laugh ?”’ 

‘Why, because I was happy,’’ and she bent 
lower over her dust-pan. 

‘* Well, Mamma was glad to see you happy; but 
what made you happy, darling?” 

She hung her head, and almost in a whisper, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Why, because you laughed, Mamma.”’ 

‘* Because I laughed’’—because I smiled a sim- 
ple approval on her little endeavors to help me! 


' Does it then take so little, thought I, to make a 


baby happy! So little to keep away the seeds of 


} sorrow and fretfulness that hang so heavily on 


many young hearts! Traly Mamma will always 
try smiles in future, and school her face into for- 
getfulness of the clouds that many cares and undue 
labor bring over it 

Little Nellie’s face was sunny all that day, for 
Mamma tried hard to keep away the cloud spirit, 
and was encouraged, to see that the spirit of 
peevishness was so easily driven from her daughter's 


; little heart. 


} APRIL. 


She looks out from the mountains with her sweet, 
young face. Her lips are tremulous with swift 
glancing smiles, whose light transmutes into dia- 
monds the tears which burdenhereyes. The cold, 
withered hands of the Winter grasp the hem of her 
robe, but far off, she sees the beckoning army of 
Summer. She is a poetess, not mighty, ornate, ex- 
ultant like her sister May, but she writes sweet 
eonceits in the clouds, and fills the forest winds 
with notes of tender melody, and though the hem 
of her robe is fringed with the frosts of Winter, on 
her forehead is a crown set with pearls of emerald, 
and which was placed there by the hands of Spring. 

7 2. 9. 





THERE are a few who can appreciate this anecdote 
which is told of Professor Agassiz. The idea of 
money making being regarded as a waste of time 
in any case will strike some of our ingrained Ameri- 
cans as novel in the extreme. 

The Professor had declined to deliver a lecture be- 
fore some lyceum or public society, on account of the 
inroads which previous lectures given by him had 
made upon his studies and habits of thought. The 
gentleman who had been deputed to invite him, con- 
tinued to press the invitation, assuring him that the 
society were ready to pay him liberally for his ser- 
vices. ‘That is no inducement to me,’’ replied 
Agassiz; ‘‘I cannot afford to waste my time in 
making money F 































































FLOWER SLIPPER, IN BEADS AND BERLIN WOOL 


Our illustration furnishes a design for a slipper, composed of the wild rose, the heart’s-ease, the lily of 
the valley, and the forget-me-not. It is worked on rather fine canvas. with a mixture of beads and 
wool 

We will endeavor to give a few explanations which may help to simplify the work. The outline of 
the roses is in chalk white beads; the centres are filled up with yellow floss silk; the upper petals are 
in a rather light shade of rose color, the under ones in a dark shade. The heart’s-ease have an outline 
of steel beads, the two upper petals are filled in with rich purple. the two next in a full tint of yellow ; 
the lower one in pale yellow ; these yellows are much improved in effect, when floss silk is used instead 
of wool, The dark marks are put in with a few simple stitches in embroiderd silk of the required 
length. The lilies of the valley are in beads, chalk white and crystal: their leaves are in two shades 
of green, alternated. The forget-me-nots have one yellow bead in each of their centres, surrounded 
with blue beads, as nearly as possible of the natural color. The rose leaves are of two greens, with 
dark veins, but the light side of the leaf has an outline of the dark shade, and the dark side of the 
leaf an outline of the light. e 
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